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game, on the lawn at Cliefden house, in Buckingham- 
shire, where he then principally resided. It did not take 
place, however, for several months subsequent to the 
accident. A collection of matter having been produced, 
which burst in his throat, the discharge instantly suffo- 
cated him. The king, his father, though he never went 
once to visit him during the whole progress of his illness, 
sent however constantly to make enquiries, and received 
accounts every two hours of his state and condition. 
But he was so far from desiring Frederick’s recovery, 
that on the contrary he considered such an event, if it 
should take place, as an object of the utmost regret. He 
did not even conceal his sentiments on the point; for I 
know from good authority, that the king being one day 
engaged in conversation with the Countess of Yar- 
mouth, when the page entered, announcing that the 
prince was better—< There, now,” said his majesty, 
turning to her, “I told you that he would not die.” On 
the evening of his decease, the 20th of March, George 
the Second had repaired, according to his usual custom, 
to Lady Yarmouth’s apartments, situated on the ground 
floor in St. James’s palace, where a party of persons of 
distinction of both sexes generally assembled for the 
purpose. His majesty had just sat down to play, and 
was engaged at cards, when a page, despatched from 
Leicester house, arrived, bringing information that the 
prince was no more. He received the intelligence with- 
out testifying either emotion or surprise. Then rising, 
he crossed the room to Lady Yarmouth’s table, who was 
likewise occupied at play, and leaning over her chair, 
said to her, in a low tone of voice, in German, “ Fritz 
is dode.” Freddy is dead. Having communicated it to 
her, he instantly withdrew. She followed him, the com- 
pany broke up, and the news became public. These 
particulars were related to me by the late Lord Sack- 
ville. who made one of Lady Yarmouth’s party, and 
heard the king announce to her his son’s decease. 

Frederick seems never to have enjoyed, from his early 
youth, a distinguished place in the affection of his 
father, whose partiality was reserved for his youngest 
son, William, Duke of Cumberland. During the last 
twelve years of Frederick’s life, we know that he passed 
much of his time in anticipations of his future sove- 
reignty, and in forming administrations, which, like his 
own reign, were destined never to be realised. Among 
the noblemen and gentlemen who occupied a high place 
in his favour or friendship, were Charles, Duke of 
Queensbury, the patron of Gay, who died in 1778; 
Mr. Spencer, brother to the second Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and commonly called Jack Spencer; Charles, 
Earl of Middlesex, afterwards Duke of Dorset, and his 
brother Lord John Sackville, together with Francis, Earl 
ef Guilford. ‘The personal resemblance that existed be- 
tween Lord North (son of the last mentioned peer, who 
was subsequently first minister) and Prince George, 
was thought so striking as to excite much remark and 
pleasantry on the part of Frederick himself, who often 
jested on the subject with Lord Guilford, observing, that 
the world would think one of their wives had played 
her husband false, though it might be doubtful which of 
them lay under the imputation. Persons who may be 
disposed to refine upon the prince’s observation, will 
perhaps likewise be struck with other points of physical 
similarity between George the Third and Lord North; 
in particular with the loss of sight, a privation common 
to both in the decline of life. 

Lady Archibald Hamilton formed, during many years, 
the object of Frederick’s avowed and particular attach- 
ment. In order to be near him, she resided in Pall-Mall, 
close to Carlton house, the prince having allowed her to 
construct a drawing-room, the windows of which com- 
manded over the gardens of that palace, and the house 
itself communicated with them. ‘Towards men of 
genius, his royal highnegggg!ways affected to extend his 
Protection. Glover, the writer of “ Leonidas,” enjoyed 
his confidence, though we may justly doubt how much 
ber of parliament, the 











friend of Pulteney and Pitt ; much was extended 
to him asa poet. The prince showed uncommon de- 


circumstance to which that author alludes with natural | 
pride, when, after enumerating the great or illustrious | 
persons who honoured him with their regard and friend: | 
ship, he subjoins— 


«“ And if yet higher the proud list should end, 
Still let me add, no follower, but a friend.” 


In force of character, steadiness, vigour of mind, and 
the qualities that fit men for government, even his friends 
considered the prince to be deficient. Nor was economy 
among the virtues that he displayed; he having before his 
decease contracted numerous debts to a large amount, | 
which were never discharged. Even through the me- 
dium of Dodington’s description, who was partial to 
Frederick’s character and memory, we cannot conceive 
any very elevated idea of him. His court seems to 
have been the centre of cabal, torn by contending 
candidates for the guidance of his future imaginary 
reign. The Earl of Egmont, and Dodington bimself, 
were avowedly at the head of two great hostile parties. 
In November, 1749, we find his royal highness in a | 
secret conclave held at Carlton house, making all the | 
financial dispositions proper to be adopted on the demise 
of the king, his father, and framing a new civil list. At | 
the close of these mock deliberations, he binds the three | 
assistants to abide by and support his plans—giving them 
his hand, and making them take hands with each otiver. 
The transaction, as narrated by Dodington, who was 
himself one of the party, reminds the reader of a similar | 
convocation commemorated by Sallust, and is not unlike 
one of the scenes in “ Venice Preserved.” It was per- 
formed, however, after dinner, which may perhaps form | 
its hest apology. The diversions of the prince’s court | 
appear to us equally puerile. Three times, within thir- 
teen months preceding his decease, Dodington accompa- | 
nied him and the Princess of Wales to fortune-tellers— | 
the last of which frolics took place scarcely ine weeks | 
before his death. After one of these magical consulta- | 
tions, apparently dictated by anxiety to penetrate his | 
future destiny, the party supped with Mrs. Cannon, the | 
princess’s midwife. Frederick used to gay disguised, to | 
Hockley-in-the-Hole, to witness bull-baiting. Either | 
Lord Middlesex, or Lord John Sackville, father to the 
late Duke of Dorset, were commonly his companions on 
such expeditions. As far as we are authorised from | 
these premises to form a conclusion, his premature death | 
before he ascended the throne ought not to excite any 
great national regret. 


| 
GEORGE THE SECOND. | 


George the Second, who survived the prince near ten 
years, died at last not less suddenly than his son, though 
at the advanced age of seventy-seven—a period attained | 
by no sovereign in modern history, except Louis the 
Fourteenth. A rupture in some of the vessels, or in | 
the membrane of the heart, carried him off in a few | 
minutes. During his whole life, but particularly for a 
number of years before his decease, he had been subject | 
to such constant palpitations about the region of the | 
heart, especially after dinner, that he always took off his 
clothes, and reposed himself for an hour in bed, of an 
afternoon. In order to accommodate himself to this 
habit, or infirmity, Mr. Pitt, when, as secretary of state, | 
he was sometimes necessitated to transact business with 
the king during the time that he lay down, always knelt 
on a cushion by the bedside—a mark of respect which 
contributed to render him not a little accejtable to his 
majesty. At his rising, George the Second dressed him- | 
self completely a ‘second time, and commonly passed the | 
evening at cards, with Lady Yarmouth, in a gelect party. | 
His sight had greatly failed him, for some time preceding 
his decease. I have heard Mr. Fraser say, who was | 
during many years under secretary of state, that in | 
1760, a few months before the king died, having occa- 
sion to present a paper to him for his signature, at Ken- 
sington, George the Second tovk the pen in his hand, | 
and having, as he conceived, affixed his name to it, re- 
turned it to Fraser. But so defective was his vision, | 
that he had neither dipped his pen in the ink, nor did he 
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ference for Pope, whom he visited at Twickenham, a| perceive that, of course, he had only drawn it over the | 
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paper, without making any impression. Fraser, aware 
of the king's blindness, yet unwilling to let his majesty 
perceive that he discovered it, said, “Sir, I have given 
you so bad a pen that it will not write. Allow me to 
present you a better for the purpose.” Then dipping it 
himself in the ink, he returned it to the king, who, with- 
out making any remark, instantly signed the paper. 

He was unquestionably an honest, well-intentioned, 
and good prince, of very moderate, but not mean talents ; 
frugal in his expenses, from natural character. More 
inclined to avarice than any king of England since 
Henry the Seventh: irascible and hasty, but not vindic- 
tive in his temper. Imbued with a strong enmity to 
France, and as warm a predilection for Germany, he 
never enjoyed such felicity as when at Herenhausen, 
surrounded by his Hanoverian courtiers and subjects. 
William the Third, in like manner, seemed to taste much 
more happiness while hunting at Loo, in the sterile 
sands of Guelderland, than at Whitehall, or at Hampton 
court. At the battle of Dettingen, in 1743, it was well 
known that George the Second’s horse, which was unruly, 
ran away with him to a considerable distance. General 
Cyrus Trapaud, then an ensign, by seizing the horse’s 
bridle, enabled his majesty to dismount in safety. « Now 
tiat I am once on my legs,” said he, “I am sure I shall 
not ran away.” Having enquired Trapaud’s namie, the 
king always distinguished him afterwards in military 
promotions. When incensed, either with his ministers 
or with his attendants, he was sometimes not master of 
his actions, nor attentive to preserve his dignity. On 
these occasions, his hat, and it is asserted, even his 
wig, became frequently the objects on which he expended 
his anger. 


QUEEN CAROLINE. 


Queen Coroline, by her address, her judicious com. 
piiances, and her activity of character, maintained, down 
to the time of her decease, in 1737, a great ascendant 
over him. She formed the chief conducting wire be- 
tween the sovereign and his first minister. It is a fact, 
that Sir Robert Walpole and her majesty managed mat- 
ters with so much art as to keep up a secret under- 
standing by watch-words, even in the drawing-room, 
when and where George the Second was present. Ac- 
cording to the king’s temper, frame of mind, ogpracti- 
cability on the points which Sir Robert wished to carry, 
the queen signified to him whether to proceed, or to 
desist, on that particular day. This communication was 
so well preconcerted, and so delicately executed, as to be 
imperceptible by the by-standers. Sir Robert lost a most 
able and vigilant ally, when Queen Caroline died. Her 
decease was indeed a misfortune to her husband, to her 


children, and to the nation. She sacrificed her life to the 
desire of concealing her complaint—a rupture of the 
bowels—which might have been easily reduced, if she 
had-not delayed the disclosure of it till a mortification 


took place. We have not possessed, since Elizabeth's 
death, a queen of more talent, capacity, and strength 


of understanding, than Caroline of Brandenburgh Ans. 
pach. Anne of Denmark, wife of James the First, was 
a woman of mean endowments, deficient in judgment, 


and of doubtful moral character. Henrietta Maria pos- 
sessed great personal beauty, and graces of deportment; 
but she was violent, bigoted, and conduced, by her im- 
prudent advice, to accelerate the ruin of Charles the 
First. Catherine of Braganza wanted every attraction 
of mind or of body. And Mary of Modena, however 
agreeable in her person, as well ascorrect in her conduct, 
she might be, was superstitious, and unfit for the throne 
of England, though she might have adorned a little 
Italian court. Mary, wife of William the Third, ap- 
proached the nearest to Queen Caroline, but did not 
equal her in mental endowments. 
MR. PITT. 

At the time of his decease, George the Second cer- 
tainly enjoyed great and universal popularity. But to 
Mr. Pitt, afterwards created Ear] of Chatham, he was 


eminently indebted for this gratifying distinction at the 
close of life, when victory was said to have erected her 
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altar between his aged knees. The misfortunes and dis- 
graces which preceded Pitt’s entrance into office had in 
fact forced him upon the king, who, notwithstanding that 
minister’s recognised talents, did not employ him without 
the utmost reluctance. The inglorious naval engage- 
ment in the Mediterranean, between Byng and La Galis- 
soniere, for his conduct in which the former of those 
admirals suffered—the consequent loss of Minorca, the 
defeat of Braddock in Virginia, the repulse sustained 
before Ticonderoga, the ignominious capitulation of Wil- 
liam, Duke of Cumberland, at Closter-Seven, and the 
disgraceful expedition against Rochefort—these ill-con- 
certed, or ill-executed measures, at the commencement 
of the war of 1756, had not only brought the adminis- 
tratiOMtinto contempt, but had much diminished the 
national aflection borne towards the sovereign. From 
the period of Pitt’s nomination to a place in the cabinet, 
success almost uniformly attended on the British arms. 
Though only occupying the post of secretary of state, 
he directed, or rather he dictated, the operations, at home 
and abroad. ‘The treasury, the admiralty, the war office, 
all obeyed his orders with prompt and implicit submis- 
sion. Jord Anson, and the Duke of Newcastle, some- 
times, it is true, remonstrated, and often complained, but 
always finished by compliance. In the full career of 
Pitt’s ministerial triumphs, George the Second died—an 
event which it is impossible not to consider as having 
been a great national misfortune, when we reflect on the 
nature of the peace which took place little more than 
two years afterwards, in November, 1762. Mr. Pitt, we 
may be assured, would have dictated far different terms 
to the two branches of the house of Bourbon. The new 
king did not indeed immediately dismiss so able and 
popular a statesman; but it was soon suspected that his 
administration, though it might languish, or continue for 
a few months, would not prove of long duration. Lord 
Bute had already secured the exclusive regard and favour 
of the young monarch. 


LORD BUTE. 

The late Mrs. Boscawen, widow of the admiral of that 
name, so distinguished in our naval annals, whose con- 
nections enabled her to collect many curious facts in the 
course of a long life, has often assured me that Lord 
Bute’s first personal introduction to the Prince of Wales, 
originated in a very singular accident. That nobleman, 
as is well known, married the only daughter of the cele- 
brated Lady Mary Wortley Montague, by whom he had 
avery numerous family. She brought him eventually 
ikewise a large landed property; but, as her father, Mr. 
Wortley, did not die till the year 1761, and as her brother, 
the eccentric Edward Wortley Montague, lived toa much 
later period, I believe down to 1777, Lord Bute, encum- 
bered with a number of children, found his patrimonial 
fortune very unequal to maintain the figure befitting his 
rank in life. After passing some years in profound re- 
tirement, on his estate in the Isle of Bute, he revisited 
England, and took a house on the banks of the Thames. 
During his residence there, he was induced to visit Egham 
races, about 1747. But, as he either did not at that 
time keep a carriage, or did not use it to convey him to 
the race ground, he condescended to accompany a medical 
acquaintanece—in other words, the apotheeary that at- 
tended his lordship’s family, who carried him there in his 
chariot. Frederick, Prince of Wales, who then 
resided at Cliefden, honoured the races on that day with 
his presence, where a tent was pitched for his accommo- 
dation, and the reception ef the princess, his consort. 
The weather proving rainy, it was proposed, in order to 
amuse his royal highness before his return home, to make 
a party at cards; but a difficulty occurred abeut finding 
persons of sufficient rank to sit down at the same table 
with him. While they remained under this embarrass- 
ment, somebody observed that Lord Bute had been seen 
on the race ground, who, as being an earl, would be pe- 
culiarly proper to make one of the prince’s party. He 
wassoon feund, informed of the occasion which demanded 
his attendance, brought to the tent, and presented to 
Frederick. When the company broke up, Lord Bute 
thought of returning back to his own house—but his 
friend the apothecary had disappeared, and with him had 
disappeared the chariot in which his lordship had been 
brought to Egham races. The prince was no sooner 
made acquainted with the circumstance, than he insisted 
on Lord Bute’s accompanying him to Cliefden, and there 
passing the night. He complied, rendered himself ex- 
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tremely acceptable to their royal highnesses, and thus 
laid the foundation, under a succeeding reign, of his 
political elevation, which flowed originally in some 
measure from this strange contingency. 

Lord Bute, when young, possessed a very handsome 
person, of which advantage he was not insensible, and 
he used to pass many hours every day, as his enemies 
asserted, occupied in contemplating the symmetry of his 
own legs during his solitary walks by the side of the 
Thames. Even after he became an inmate at Cliefden, 
and at Leicester house, he frequently played the part of 
“ Lothario,” in the private theatricals exhibited for the 
amusement of their royal highnesses, by the late Duchess 
of Queensbury, a fact to which Wilkes alludes with ma- 
lignant pleasantry, in more than one of his publications. 
To these external accomplishments he added a cultivated 
mind, illuminated by a taste for many branches of the 
fine arts and letters. For the study of botany he nou- 
rished a decided passion, which he gratified to the utmost, 
and in the indulgence of which predilection he mani- 
fested on some occasions a princely liberality. Of a 
disposition naturally retired and severe, he was not formed 
for an extensive commerce with mankind, or endowed 
by nature with talents for managing popular assemblies. 
Even in his family he was austere, harsh, difficult of 
access, and sometimes totally inaccessible to his own 
children. In the house of lords he neither displayed 
eloquence nor graciousness of manner. But he proved 
himself likewise deficient in a quality still more essen- 
Yet with 
these political defects of mind, and of personal deport- 
ment, he undertook to displace and he aspired to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pitt, ata moment when that minister had carried 
the glory of the British arms to an unexampled height, 
by sea and land. We cannot sufficiently regret that 
George the Third should not have contented himself with 
heaping honours and dignities on him, carefully exclud- 
Few princes, 
however, of whom history preserves any record, have 
manifested, at twenty-three, a judgment so superior to 
the natural partialities of youth. Even Elizabeth, though 
she placed Cecil at the head of her councils, yet com- 
mitted her armies successively to Leicester and to Essex. 

After an administration of about two years, passed 
either in the post of secretary of state, or as first lord of 
the treasury, during which time he brought the war with 
France and Spain to a conclusion, Lord Bute abandon- 
ing his royal master, quitted his situation, and again 
withdrew to privacy. No testimonies of national regret 
or of national esteem accompanied him at his departure 
from office. His magnificent residence in Berkeley 
square exposed him to very malignant comments respect- 
ing the means by which he had reared so expensive a 
pile. His enemies asserted that he could not possibly 
have possessed the ability, either from his patrimonial 
fortune or in consequence of his marriage, to erect such 
a structure. As little could he be supposed to have 
amassed wherewithal, during his very short administration, 
to suffice for its construction. The only satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty, therefore, lay in imagining that he 
had either received presents from France, or had made 
large purchases in the public funds, previous te the sig- 
nature of the preliminaries. “ Junius,” addressing the 
Duke of Bedford, who signed that peace, in his letter of 
the «19th September, 1769,” written within seven years 
afterwards, charges the duke in the most unequivocal 
terms with betraying and selling his country. “ Your 
patrons,” says he, “ wanted an ambassador who would 
submit to make concessions without daring to insist upon 
any honourable condition for his sovereign. Their busi- 
ness required a man who had as little feeling for his own 
dignity as for the welfare of his country, and they found 
him in the first rank of the nobility. Belleisle, Goree, 
Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, the fishery, and the 
Havana, ate glorious monuments of your grace’s 
talents for negotiation. My lord, we are too well ac- 
quainted with your pecuniary character to think it pos- 
sible that so many public sacrifices should have been 
made without some private compensations, Your con- 
duct carries with it an internal evidence beyond all the 
legal proofs of a court of justice.” No answer was ever 
made to this charge, either by the duke or by any of his 
friends, if we except Sir William Draper’s vague and 
unauthorised letter of the “ 7th of October, 1769.” 

Dr. Musgrave, an English physician, who practised 
medicine at Paris, in 1763, and whose name has been 


known in the republic of letters by the publication of 
some tragedies of Euripides, did not scruple to assert 
publicly that the Princess Dowager of Wales and Lord 
Bute received money from the French court, for aiding 
to effect the peace. I am acquainted with the individuals, 
gentlemen of the highest honour and most unimpeached 
veracity, to whom Dr. Musgrave himself related the 
circumstance at Paris, in 1764, almost immediately after 
the treaty of Fontainbleau. And if I do not name thein 
it is only because they are still alive. Dr. Musgrave did 
not retract his accusation when he was examined at the 
bar of the house of commons some years afterwards, in 
the month of January, 1770, upon the same point. He 
maintained, on the contrary, his original assertion, which 
he supported by facts or circumstances calculated to 
authenticate its truth, though the house thought proper 
to declare it “ frivolous and unworthy of credit.” “Ju. 
nius,” writing in the month of May, 1770, says, “ Through 
the whole proceedings of the house of commons, in this 
session, there is an apparent, a palpable consciousness of 
guilt, which has prevented their daring to assert their 
own dignity, where it has been immediately and grossly 
attacked. In the course of Dr. Musgrave’s examination, 
he said every thing that can be conceived mortifying to 
individuals or offensive to the house. They voted his 
information frivolous, but they were awed by bis firmness 
and integrity, and sunk under it.” Dr. Musgrave re. 
sided in this country during the last years of his life, 
and died, I believe, at Exeter, in the summer of the year 
1780. 

Similar reflections, indeed, at different periods of our 
history, have been thrown not only upon ministers but 
even upon kings. Lord Clarendon, when chancellor, 
under Charles the Second, having, like Lord Bute, un- 
dertaken to build a magnificent house in London, soon 
after the sale of Dunkirk to Louis the Fourteenth, about 
1664, it was named by the people “ Dunkirk house,” on 
the supposition of its having been raised by French 
money. No person can doubt of Charles the Second 
himself having received large sums from the court of 
Versailles for purposes inimical to the interests of his 
people. So did his successor, James the Second. Bribes 
were éven confidently said and believed to have been 
given to various of the courtiers or favourites of William 
the Third, from the East India Company anid other cor- 
porate bodies, in order to procure the consent or appro- 
bation of the sovereign to the renewal of their charters. 
The Duchess of Kendal, mistress of George the First, 
as, well as Craggs, father of the seeretary of state of the 
same name, and himself at the time postmaster general, 
together with other individuals about the court or person 
of that monarch, were either known or supposed to have 
been implicated in the transactions of the memorable 
South Sea year, 1720, when such immense sums were 
gained and Jost in that ruinous speculation. Malignity 
did not spare the king himself, who, it was asserted, 
became a sharer in the acquisitions. Lord Bute, at the 
distance of half a century, is still believed to have ren- 
dered the treaty of Fontainbleau subservient to his pri- 
vate emolument ; a supposition which was again renewed 
twenty years later, at the conclusion of the peace of 
1783, against Lord Shelburne, with greater violence 
and with bolder affirmation. Such were the unfortunate 
results of the Earl of Bute’s ministry, which must be 
considered as having given the first blow to the popu- 
larity enjoyed by the king at his accession to the throne. 

It is an indisputable fact that Lord Bute, terrified or 
disgusted at the indications of resentment shown by the 
nation, forsook his master, and that he was not dismissed 
or abandoned by the sovereign. He was the first though 
not the last minister who, in the course of the present 
reign, exhibited that example of timidity, or weariness, 
or desertion. But his ostensible relinquishment of office 
by no means restored to the king the confidence or the 
affections of his subjects. Even when nominally di- 
vested of power, Lord Bute was still supposed to direct 
unseen the wheels of government. However*false and 
unfounded might be this imputation, and such I have 
ever considered it, yet it operated with irresistible force. 
A cry of secret influence ar more pernicious in its 
effects on the country at large than even the open accu- 
sations lately leveled agairfst the incapacity or venality 
of the first minister. .The Grenville administration, 
which succeeded, was @igmatised as being only a ma- 
chine, the puppets of which were agitated by concealed 





wires. It is obvious that no imputation in the power of 
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malevolence te invent and circulate could be more cal- 
culated te ptejudice the king in the estimation of his 
people But it became further augmented by another 
topic of abuse and declamation, founded on the extra- 
ordinary degree of favour enjoyed by Lord Bute at 
Carlton house, and the predilection with which he was 
known to be regarded by the Princess Dowager of Wales. 
Satirical prints, generally dispersed throughout the king- 
dom, in which her royal highness was not at all spared, 
inflamed the public mind. Comparisons drawn from 
English history, particularly from the reign of Edward 
the Third, when the Queen Dowager Isabella, and Mor- 
timer her favourite, were known or supposed to have 
lived in a criminal union, these allusions, which were 
disseminated in all the periodical works of the time, and 
particularly in the “ North Briton,” made a deep im- 
pression. . 

Even the filial deference and respect manifested by 
his majesty after his accession, down to the last moment 
of her life, towards his mother, was converted into a 
subject not only of censure but of accusation, as origi- 
nating in unworthy motives. It cannot, however, be 
denied, that Lord Bute enjoyed « higher place in that 
princess’s favour, if not in her affection, than seemed 
compatible with strict propriety. His visits to Carlton 
house, which were always performed in the evening, 
and the precautions taken to conceal his arrival, though 
they might, perhaps, have been dictated more by an ap- 
prehension of insult from the populace, to whom he was 
obnoxious, than from any improper reasons, yet awakened 
suspicion. He commonly made use, on these occasions, 
of the sedan chair and the chairmen of Miss Vansittart, 
a lady who held a distinguished place in her royal high- 
ness’s family. In order more effectually to elude notice, 
the curtains of the chair were close drawn. The re- 
partee of Miss Chudleigh, afterwards better known as 
Duchess of Kingston, at that time a maid of honour at 
Carlton house, when reproached by her royal mistress 
for the irregularities of her conduct, obtained likewise 
much publicity., “ Votre altesse royale sait,” replied 
she, “gue chacune a son but.” As the king was accus- 
tomed to repair frequently of evenings to Carlton house, 
and there to pass a considerable time, the world supposed 
that the sovereign, his mother, and the ex-minister, met 
in order to concert and to compare their ideas, thus 
forming a sort of interior cabinet, which controlled and 
directed the ostensible administration. 

That after having so precipitately thrown up the 
ministerial reins in 1763, Lord Bute felt desirous of again 
resuming his politica! power, I know from good authority. 
And that he was aided in the attempt by the princess, 
with all her influence, is equally matter of fact, but their 
joint efforts proved unavailing to effect the object. A 
nobleman, who was accustomed at that time to form one 
of the party which met at Carlton house, and who 
usually remained there while his majesty stayed, assured 
me that"every measure had been concerted between her 
royal highness and Lord Bute, for the purpose of ‘bring- 
ing him again into ministry. As the first necessary step 
towards its accomplishment, they agreed that he should 
endeavour to obtain permission to see the despatches, 
which were often sent to the king from the secretary of 
state, while he.continued with his mother. On those 
occasions, when the green box containing letters or 
papers arrived, he always withdrew into another room, 
in order to peruse them at his ease. Lord Bute, as had 
been prearranged upon the messenger bringing a despatch, 
immediately took up two candles and proceeded before 


_ the king to the closet, expecting that his majesty, when 


they were alone together, would communicate to him its 
nature, and that he should thus begin again to transact 
business. But the king, unquestionably aware of the 
intention, and probably disgusted at the want of firmness 
which his minister had formerly shown, or from other 
unascertained causes, extinguished at ouce the hopes 
entertained from this project. When he came to the 
door of the room he stopped, took the candles out of 
Lord Bute’s hand, and then dismissing him, shut the 
door, after which he proceeded to examine the despatches 
alone. Lord Bute returned to the company, and the 
experiment was never repeated. 

If the selection of that nobleman for the office of first 
Minister, and the dismission of Mr. Pitt, deprived the 
king of the affections of many loyal subjects, the terms 
upon which the treaty of Fontainbleau was concluded, 
early in 1763, by Lord Bute, excited the strongest sen- 
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try. Iam old enough to remember the expressions of 
that condemnation which it is impossible not to admit 
were well founded. When we reflect that the navy of 
France had been nearly annihilated, as early as 1759, 
by Sir Edward Hawke, in the action at Quiberon ; that 
Spain could make little or no opposition to us on the 
ocean; and that we were masters of Quebec, Montreal, 
together with all Canada, Cape Breton, Pondicherry, 
Goree, Belleisle, the Havana, and a large part of Cuba, 
besides the islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, not 
to mention the capture of Manilla, which was not then 
known; while, on the other hand, the enemy, though 
they probably would have effected the conquest or reduc- 
tion of Portugal in the course of the ensuing campaign, 
yet had taken nothing from us, which they had retained, 
except Minorca; when we consider these facts, what 
shall we say to a peace which restored to the two branches 
of the house of Bourbon every possession above enume- 
rated, except Canada! for as to Cape Breton, when 
dismantled, it became only an useless desert; accepting, 
in exchange for so many valuable colonies or settlements 
in every quarter of the globe, the cession of the two 
Floridas from Spain, together with the restitution of 
Minorca by France. “At the distance of more than half 
a century, when the passions and prejudices of the hour 
have ceased, we cannot consider such a treaty without 
astonishment and concern. Scarcely indeed does the 
peace of Utrecht justly awaken warmer feelings of in- 
dignation ; for concluding which its authors were im- 
peached, imprisoned, or compelled to fly their country. 
If Lord Bute escaped the fate of Lord Oxford and Lord 
Bolingbroke, he has not been more exempt than were 
those ministers from the censures of his cotemporaries 
and of posterity. Nor did Queen Anne perhaps sustain 
a greater loss of reputation and popularity by signing 
the treaty of Utrecht than George the Third suffered 
by concluding that of Fontainbleau. Its impolicy ap- 
pears not less glaring, nor less obvious, than its defects 
of every other kind. The expulsion of the French from 
Canada, and of the Spaniards from Florida, by liberating 
the American colonies from all apprehension of foreign 
enemies, laid the inevitable foundation of their rebel- 


sations of general disapprobation throughout the coun- 





lion, and effected their subsequent emancipation from | 


Great Britain within the space of twenty years. This 
necessary result of such measures, perfectly foreseen at 
the time, was pointed out by Dr. Tucker, Dean of Glou- 
cester, as well as by others. ‘The house of Bourbon, 


soon recovering from the i ae by Pitt, con- | 


tested anew, with better successpifor the empire of the 
sea. Neither the Havana, Belleisle, nor Manilla, have 
ever passed a secon] time under the power of the Eng- 
lish. If we weigh these circumstances, we shall not 
wonder that motives unworthy of an upright minister, 
or of an able statesman, were attributed to Lord Bute. 
Nor shall we be surprised that the incapacity or errors 
of the administration diminished in no small degree the 
respect justly inspired by the private virtues of the sove- 
reign. 

‘The injudicious persecution of Wilkes completed the 


unpopularity which Lord Bute’s person and measures | 
had begun to produce throughout the nation. Whatever | 
might have been the misconduct of Wilkes, and how- | 
ever deficient he might have appeared in those moral | 


qualities whith entitle to public respect, or even to indi- 
vidual approbation ; yet, from the instant that he became 
an object of royal or ministerial resentment, on account 
of his attachment to the cause of freedom, he found 
protectors in the public. Neither his wit, his talents, 
nor his courage, could have raised him to political emi- 
nence, if he had not beeh singled out for severe, not to 
say unconstitutional, prosecution. ‘The two secretaries 
of state, and the lord steward of the household, had they 
been hired by his worst enemies to injure their royal 


master in the esteem of his people, and to throw, as it | 


were, upon him the odium of their violence, or incapa- 
city, or ignorance, could not have done it More effectu- 
ally than by the line of action which they adopted. 
Lord Talbot is consigned to eternal ridicule, (as Pope 
says that Cromwell is “damned to everlasting fame,’) 
in that incomparable letter written by Wilkes to the late 


Earl Temple, descriptive of the entertaining duel fought | 


at Bagshot, where the lord steward appears in the most 


| contemptible point of view. The Earls of Egremont 


and Halifax, by issuing a general warrant for the seizure 
of Wilkes, and taking his person into custody, while 








on the liberties of the subject, and violated the essence 
of the English constitution. Men who commented with 
severity on these measures of impolitic resentment, ar- 
raigned them as more characteristic of the vindictive 
administration of James the Second than becoming the 
mild government of George the Third. Wilkes, never- 
theless, wounded in a duel, repeatedly menaced with 
assassination, pursued by the house of commons, and 
outlawed by the court of king’s bench, withdrew into 
France, where he insensibly sunk into oblivion. His 
very name, and his public merits, as well as his private 
sufferings, seemed to be equally forgotten by the nation 
during two or three years. 
THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

But the Duke of Grafton, who had become first 
minister after the extinction of the feeble administration 
of Lord Rockingham, appeared as if desirous to improve 
upon the errors, and to renew the most unpopular acts 
of his predecessor, Lord Bute. Instead of wisely ex- 
tending the pardon of the crown to Mr. Wilkes, or 
treating him with magnanimous contempt, when he re- 
turned from Paris, the duke, in defiance of their past 
intimacy and familiarity, put in force the penalties of 
his sentence of outlawry, thus rendering him a second 
time the object of general compassion and protection. 
Rejected as a candidate to represent the city of London, 
he was elected member for the county of Middlesex. 
Assemblies of the people in St. George’s Fields, whom 
it was esteemed necessary to repress by a military force, 
and in performing which service some individuals were 
killed or wounded, exasperated the nation against the 


author of such severities. The house of commons, 
adopting the principles as well as the enmities of the 
administration, expelled Wilkes from his seat, declared 
him ineligible to sit among them, and placed Colonel 
Luttrell in his room. While the pardon of the crown 
was extended to persons convicted of the most sanguin- 
ary outrages and riots during the election at Brentford, 
by measures of consummate incapacity, a popular indi- 
vidual was singled out for the whole vengeance o! the 


government and the legislature. The tumults of Lon- 
don, in March, 1769, which menaced with insult or 
attack even the palace of the sovereign, bore no feeble 
resemblance to the riotous disorders that preceded the 
civil wars, under Charles the First. <A hearse, followed 
by the mob, was driven into the court-yard of St. James’s, 
decorated with insignia of the most humiliating or in- 
decent description. I have always understood that the 
late Lord Mountmorris, then a very young man, was 
the person who on that occasion personated theBexe: u- 
tioner, holding an axe in his hands, and his face covered 
with acrape. The king’s firmness did not however fore 


sake him in the midst of the trying ebullitions of demo- 
cratic rage. He remained calm and unmoved in the 
drawing-room, while the streets surrounding his residence 


echoed with the shouts of an enraged multitude, who 
seemed disposed to proceed to the greatest extremities. 
But the Duke of Grafion did not manifest equal con- 
stancy nor display the same resolution as,his master. It 
seemed to be the fate of George the Tiiiird to be served 
by ministers as much his inferiors in personal and 
political courage as in every other moral or estimable 
quality. 
JUNIUS. 


Another opponent, still more formidable than Mr. 
Wilkes, had arisen amidst these convulsions of the capi- 


tal and the country, who, from the place of his conceal- 
ment, inflicted the severest wounds, and who seems to 
have cluded all discovery down to the present hour. It 


is obvious that I mean “Junius.” This celebrated 
writer, whom the obtrusive and imprudent vanity of Sir 


William Draper, even more than his own matchless 
powers of composition, originally forced upon the notice 
of the public, appeared in January, 1769. Lis first 
letter, addressed to the printer of the “ Public Adver- 
tiser,’ then a popular newspaper, depictures in the 
severest colours the situation of the country, dishonour- 
ed, as he asserts, in the eyes of foreign nations, dis- 


united, oppressed, and ill-administered at home. Like 
Satan, when invoking his stupified and fallen associates, 
he seems to exclaim, while endeavouring to rouse the 
English nation from their political apathy, 


« Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen.” 
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The conclusion of his opening address operated with 
amazing effect, and can hardly be exceeded in energy. 
“If,” says he, “ by the immediate interposition of Pro- 
vidence, it were possible for us to escave a crisis so full 
of terror and despair, posterity will not believe the his- 
tory of the present times. They will not believe it 
possible that their ancestors could have survived or re- 
covered from so desperate a condition, while a duke of 
Grafton was prime minister ; a lord North chancellor of 
the exchequer; a Weymouth and a Hillsborough secre- 
taries of state; a Granby commander in chief; and 
Mansfield chief criminal judge of the kingdom.” After 
transfixing with his keenest shafts the commander in 
chief of the forces, the lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench, and the Duke of Bedford, he fastened like a vul- 
ture on the first minister. With an acrimony and 
ability that have perhaps never been equaled by any 
political writer, he endeavoured to point the public in- 
dignation equally against the person and the measures 
of the Duke of Gratton. Superior in beauty of diction, 
and all the elegance of literary composition to Lord 
Bolingbroke; not inferior to Swift in closeness as well 
as correctness of style, and in force of satire; the letters 
of « Junius” will be read as long as the English lan- 
guage endures. Nor did his pen, after exposing the 
want of spirit and energy in the government, respect 
even the majesty of the throne. In his memorable 
« Letter to the King,” which cannot be perused without 
a mixture of admiration and indignation, he too success- 
fully labours to render even the virtues of the sovereign 
suspicious and odious, while he attempts to degrade the 
royal character in the opinions of his subjects. The 
avidity with which these publications were then sought 
after and perused, is difficult to be conceived at the pre- 
sent time, and never was exceeded at any period of our 
history. “ Junius” may indeed be justly reckoned among 
the leading causes which drove the Duke of Grafton 
from the helm of affairs. 

I have been assured by persons of honour and veracity 
who were in the habit of continually seeing Mr. Brad- 
shaw, then secretary of the treasury, and of knowing his 
private sentiments, that he made no secret to them of 
the agony into which the Duke of Grafton was thrown 
by these productions. Such was their effect and opera- 
tion on his mind, as sometimes utterly to incapacitate 
him during whole days for the ministerial duties of his 
office. There are, nevertheless, many who believe and 
assert, that his sudden resignation was not so much pro- 
duced by the attacks of “ Junius,” as it originated from 
another quarter. It has been pretended that the Princess 
Dowager of Wales, highly indignant at the mention 
made of her name in the examination and depositions of 
Dr. Musgrave at the bar of the house of commons, re- 
monstrated strongly with the king on the supineness of 
his first minister, in permitting, or rather in not sup- 
pressing, such enquiries. However the fact may be, it 
is certain that ata moment when such an event was 
least expected, in January 1770, he resigned his office, 
giving, as Lord Bute had done before, another instance 
of ministerial dereliction, but not the last of the kind 
which has occuered in the course of the present reign. 
Lord North, wh@succeeded to his place, inherited like 
wise a considerable portion of his uapopularity. 

Having mentioned the subject and the productions of 
« Junins.” it seems impossible to dismiss them without 
making some allusioa io their author, I have always 
considered that secret as the best kept of any in our time. 
Tt was indeed on many accounts, and for many reasons, 
a secret of the most perilous nature. For the offences 
given, and the wounds inflicted by his pen, were too 
deep and too severe to admit of forgiveness, when we 
reflect that living sovereigns and ministers formed the 
objects selected for his attack, I have been assured that 
the king, riding out in the year 1772, accompanied by 
General Desaguliers, said to him in conversation, “« We 
know who ‘Junius’ is, and be will write no more.” The 
general, who was too good a courtier to congratulate upon 
such a piece of intelligence, contented himself with 
bowing, and the discourse proceeded no further. Mrs, 
Shuttleworth, who was General Desaguliers’s daughter, 
believed in the accuracy of thé fact. If, however, the 
king had penetrated te the secret, I do not believe that 
the Duke of Grafton, or the first Lord Mansfield, had 
arrived at any certitude on the point, though their sus- 
picions might be strongly directed towards some one 
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lin ignorance of his antagonist, and that he continued to 

express down to a very short time before his decease, 
| which tock place at Bath, his concern at the prospect of 
going out of life uninformed on the sulject. Lord North 
| either did not or professed not to know his name. The 
| late Lord Temple protested the same ignorance. He 
must, nevertheless, have lain within a very narrow circle, 
for every evidence, internal and external, proves him to 
have been a person of pre-eminent parts, admirable infor- 
mation, high connections, living almost constantly in the 
metropolis, and in good company, ignorant -of nothing 
which was done at St. James’s, in the twc houses of par- 
liament, in the war office, or in the courts of law, and 
personally acquainted with many anecdotes or facts only 
to be attained by men moving in the first ranks of society. 
{ do not speak of his classical attainments, because those 
might have been found among mere men of letters. 
|“ Junius” was a man of the world. Henry Sampson 
| Woodfall, who printed the letters themselves, was igno- 
| rant of the name or quality of the writer, and remained 
so during his whole life. Who then, we repeat, was 
he?* 


THE KING. 


Even after the interval of four years which elapsed 
before the commencement of the American rebellion, 
though the nation enjoved profound peace, together with 
all the advantages of commerce, augmenting opulence, 
and progressive prosperity, yet the sovereign was by no 
_means popular. New sources of discontent, and ima- 
| ginary or doubtful subjects of complaint, were ingeniously 
| discovered. Lord Bute had indeed disappeared from the 
| theatre of public life, and the Princess Dowager of Wales, 
| whose supposed influence over her son rendered her 
| always an object of attack, was no more. She expired 
| in 1772, of a most painful disease, which she supported 
With uncommon firmness. But other names and figures 
succeeded to their pretended influence behind the curtain 
of state. Bradshaw, surnamed “ the cream-coloured pa- 
rasite,” and Dyson, gave place to the superior ascendency 
of Jenkinson, who was accused of directing, unseen, the 
resolutions of the cabinet, and of possessing the interior 
secret as well as confidence of the crown. A prince, 
| distinguished by almost every domestic virtue, animated 
| by the noblest intentions, and by the warmest affection 
for his people, was represented as despotic, inflexible, 
vindictive, and disposed to govern by unconstitutional 
means or engines. His very pleasures, his tastes, and 
his private recreations, were traduced or satirised as 
bearing the same stamp and impression. Poetry lent 
her aid to expose these Personal weaknesses, if such they 
were, to public animadversion or ridicule. The “ Heroic 
Epistle to Sir William Chambers,” (attributed to one of 
the finest poetic writers of the period, Mason,) rivaled 
« Junius” in delicacy of invective, in its insulting irony, 
and in the severity of its imputations. Such appeared 
| to be the state of public opinion, and such the prejudices 
| generally entertained against the king throughout the 
| nation, at the period when, in the summer of 1775, hos- 
tilities began on the American continent, 


TAXING AMERICA. 


| That George the Third, from a very early period of 
| his reign, had imbibed a deeply rooted opinion of the 
| parliamentary right inherent in the mother country to 
| tax her American colonies, and of the practicability, or 
| rather the facility, of the attempt, if made, no well-in- 
formed man can entertain a doubt. As early as 1764, 
his majesty conversing with Mr. George Grenville, then 
| first minister, on the subject of the finances, which, after 
the close of the triumphant “seven years’ war,” de- 
manded economy, no less than ability, to re-establish ; 
| mentioned to him as one great resource, the measure of 
| taxing America. Mr. Grenville replied that he had fre- 
| quently revolved and thoroughly considered the proposi- 
tion, which he believed to be not only difficult, but 
impracticable, and pregnant, if undertaken, with the most 
alarming consequences to the sovereign himself. These 
apprehensions, far however from intimidating or dis- 
couraging the king, made no impression on his mind; 
| and, in a subsequent conversation with the same minister, 
his majesty gave him plainly to understand, that if he 








* In his “ Posthnmous Memoirs,” the author, it will 
| be recollected, inclines to the now generally received be- 


individual. It is certain that Sir William Draper died | lief, that Junius was Sir Philip Francis.—Zd. §. C, L. 
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wanted either nerves or inclination to make the attempt, 
others could be found who were ready to undertake it, 
The words produced their full effect upon the person to 
whom they were addressed, and Mr. Grenville preferred 
endeavouring to realise the experiment, however hazard- 
ous he might esteem it, rather than allow it to be com- 
mitted to other hands. It failed at that time, but was 
revived ten years later, with more serious national results, 
under Lord North’s administration. 

I have always considered the principle upon which 
that war commenced, and peculiarly as affecting the king, 
to have been not only defensible, but meritorious. It was 
not a war of prerogative, but a contest undertaken to 
maintain the right of parliament to impose taxes on 
British America. If George the Third would have sepa- 
rated the interests of his crown from those of the legisla- 
ture, he might have made advantageous terms with his 
transatlantic subjects, but he disdained any compromise 
by which he must have dissevered himself from his par- 
liament. Nor have I ever esteemed the political and 
military conductors of the American revolution as other 


than successful rebels of unquestionable courage, con-- 


stancy, and ability, whatever evlogiums were conferred) 


on them in the house of commons by Fox and Burke.. 
I well know that the names of Franklin and of Wash-. 


ington have been consecrated by a very numerous part 
of the inhabitants of Great Britain. 


man of genius, doubtless may lay claim to universal 
esteem. Nor are the abstract pretensions of Washington 
less conspicuous as a general and a citizen of America, 
In both capacities he may rank with Cincinnatus, or 


with the younger Cato. But in the estimation of all who. 
regard the parliamentary supremacy of the mother coun-. 


try over colonies which had been not merely planted, 
bat likewise preserved, by the expenditure of British 
blood and treasure, as constituting an immutable’ princi- 


ple; a sovereign who would not have maintained that. 


supremacy, must have been unworthy of the sceptre. 
The whole life of William the Third, from his attain- 
ment of manhood, down to the last moments of his ex- 
istence, was passed in a continual struggle to preserve 
the liberties of his own country, or those of England, 
against arbitrary power. His name will ever be con- 
nected with constitutional freedom, and, as such, is che- 
rished in our remembrance. But, does any person 
suppose that if William had reigned over the British 
Isles, at the period of the American rebellion, whatever 
love of civil liberty might animate him as a man, he 


would on that account have relinquished the rights of: 


his parliament, and his crown—or would have tamely 
acquiesced in the refusal of his American subjects to 
contribute by indireet taxation to the general wants of 
the empire? Those who venture to form such a con- 
clusion, must, as it appears to me, have very imperfectly 
studied the character, or appreciated the actions, of that 
illustrious prince. 

The wisdom and pelicy-of the American war may 
perhaps appear more doubtful.. The attempt in the first 
instance to tax, and afterwards to reduce by foree, a vast 
continent, separated from Great Britain by an immense 
ocean, inhabited by a people who were individually in- 
debted many millions to the mother country, ardent for 
emancipation, and sufficiently unanimous in their resist- 


ance to the parent state to be able to call out into action. 


nearly all the persons capable of bearing arms ;—such 


an experiment, even if speculatively considered, would. 
doubtless have impressed any wise statesman, as hazard-- 
In the case> 
before us, all these impediments acquired additional. 


ous in itself, and of very uncertain issue. 


strength from other concurring circumstances. A large 
proportion of society here at home regarded the Ameri- 
can rebellion with favourable eyes, and secretly wished 
success to the cause, because they dreaded lest the British 
constitution itself would not long survive the increase 
of power and influence that the crown must necessarily 
derive from the subjugation of the colonies beyond the 
Atlantic, 
active, and increasing party openly maintained and jus- 
tified the insurrection, rejoiced in their triumphs, and 
reprobated in theory, no less than in practice, the attempt 
to subjugate the revolted sgates. Even those who did: 
not approve such political principles, yet saw in the war, 
if it should prove unsuccessful, a means of overturning 
the administration. The inability of Great Britain to- 





send a military force sufficiently numerous for reducing. 
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ng 


The former, if con-. 
sidered us a natural philosopher, a philanthropist, and a. 


In both houses of parliament, a numerous,. 
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to obedience so many provinces, extending from the 
frontiers of Canada to the borders of Florida, compelled 
the government to obtain additional troops, by applica- 
tion to various of the German powers. From the land- 
grave of Hesse Cassel, in particular, many thousands 
were procured. These stipendiaries, though perhaps not 
more justly objects of moral or political condemnation 
than were the Swiss and Grison regiments permanently 
retained in the service of France, or the Scotish corps 
then serving in the pay of Holland—vet increased the 
popular cry, and furnished to the opposition subjects of 
obloqguy orof declamation. That France must, sooner 
or later, interfere in favour of the Americans, was like- 
wise obvious, because the French ministry, listening 
only to the narrow suggestions of national rivalry, did 
not, or would not, perceive that it could never be the 
wise policy of a despotic government to aid the cause of 
revolt, by sending forces out of the country, to imbibe 
principles of freedom, and resistance among rebels. It 
is an unquestionable fact, that the late unfortunate Louis 
the Sixteenth possessed enlargement of mind, and sound 
discernment, sufficient to feel this truth, He even 
objected strongly to the policy of detaching French 
troops to the assistance of Washington; and he was 
only overruled, in his opposition to the measure, by his 
deference for the counsels of Maurepas and Vergennes. 
France has since dearly paid, under Robespierre and 
Bonaparte, for her deviation from the dictates of wisdom 
as well as magnanimity, in thus supporting insurrection. 
It is, however, in the conduct of that unfortunate con- 
test that we must principally seek for the cause of its 
ill success. Near three years elapsed from the time of 
its commencement, before the court of Versailles ven- 
tured openly tointerpose as an enemy. But the Howes 
appear to have been either lukewarm, or rewmiss, or 
negligent, or incapable. Lord North’s selection of those 
two commanders excited, at the time, just condemna- 
tion, however brave, able, or meritorious they might 
individually be esteemed, as professional men. ‘Their 
ardour in the cause itself was doubted; and still more 
questionable was their attachment to the administration. 
Never, perhaps, in the history of moderr war, has an 
army, or a fleet, been more profusely supplied with every 
requisite Eo and efficient service than were the 
troops and ships sent out by Lord North’s cabinet, in 
1776, across’ the Atlantic. But the efforts abroad did 
not correspond with the exertions made at home. The 
energy and activity of a Wellington never animated 
that torpid mass. Neither vigilance, enterprise, nor co- 
operation, characterised the campaigns of 1776 and 
1777. Dissipation, play, and relaxation of discipline, 
found their way into the British camp. New York be- 
came another Capua, though the genius and resources 
of Hannibal Were not displayed by Sir William Howe. 
The defeat at Trenton, which was critically unfortunate, 
rescued the congress from the lowest state of depression. 
After Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, little rational 
probability of success remained ; and when Clinton suc- 
ceeded to the command of the army at New York, by 
the recall of Sir William Howe, the French were on the 
point of declaring in favour of the Americans. The 
loyalty and courage of Sir Henry Clinton were besides 
more distinguished than were his military talents, Even 
the British troops, engaged in a species of civil war, did 
not manifest the same eagerness or alacrity as when op- 
posed to a fureign enemy, though they displayed in 
every engagement their accustomed steadiness and valour. 
The service itself, from the nature of the country, be- 
came severe, painful, and discouraging. Lakes, swamps, 
morasses, and almost impenetrable forests, presented at 
every step obstacles not easily overcome by the bravest 
soldiers. And though the scene of hostilities was suc- 
cessively shifted, from Boston to New York, thence to 
the hanks of the Chesapeake and the Delaware, finally 
to the southern and central provinces—yet the results, 
however promising they might be at the commencement, 
proved always ultimately abortive. We have recently 
witnessed similar consequences flowing from nearly the 
same causes, during the progress of our second contest 
with America. 

At home, a gradual and increasing discontent over. 
spread the kingdom, pervaded all classes, and seemed to 
menace the administration with the effects of popular, or 
national resentment. The navy, divided into parties, no 
longer blocked the enemy’s ports, or carried victory 


ment of his majesty’s reign. Our distant possessions, 
unprotected, fell into the hands of France or Spain. 


greatly diminished. 
foreign adversaries, and to augment the public embar- 
rassments or distress. Ministers, who were neither 
vigorous, nor fortunate, nor popular, holding even their 
offices by a precarious tenure, inspired no confidence. 
The opposition, though diminished by the exertions 
which government had made to secure a majority in the 
lower house, on the convocation of a new parliament, 
was numerous, confident, able, and indefatigable. They 
saw, or believed they saw, the object of their grasp, at 
no great distance. Futurity presented to all men a most 
discouraging prospect; and peace appeared to be not 
only distant, but unattainable, except by such sacrifices 
of national revenue, territory, and honour, as could not 
be contemplated without a degree of dismay. America 
might be considered as lost, while our possessions in the 
East Indies seemed to be menaced with total subversion. 
Those who remember the period to which I allude, will 
not think the colours of this description either height- 
ened or overcharged. At no moment of the revolu- 
tionary war, which we almost unintermittingly sustained 


during the mutiny in the navy ; nor in 1799, after the 
unsuccessful expedition to the Helder; nor in 1805, 
subsequent to the battle of Austerlitz; nor in 1809, 
when the Prussian monarchy fell at Auerstadt; nor in 
1807, at the peace of Tilsit; nor when Sir John Moore 
was compelled, early in 1809, to re-embark at Corunna, 
and the whole Pyrenean peninsula seemed to lie pros- 
trate at the feet of its Corsican master; though each 


among all ranks of society, than towards the close of the 
American contest, as the administration of Lord North 
drew to its termination. 

In the midst of so universal a dejection, the king re- 
mained altogether unmoved. Neither defeats, nor dith- 
culties, nor the number of his foreign enemies, nor 
domestic opposition, unhinged his mind, or shook his 
resolution. Convinced that he could not abandon the 
struggle in which he was engaged, however arduous or 
doubtful might be the result, without renouncing his own 
birth-right, the interests of his crown, the supremacy ol 
parliament, and the best portion of the British empire, 


lution, difference of opinion, or apprehension, might per. 


sentiments agitated the sovereign. 
abide the issue, and to maintain the contest. 
haps, for posterity to decide on the degree of approbatior: 
or of blame, political and moral, which such a character 
and conduct, under such circumstances, may justly cha'l- 
lenge: but even if we should incline to censure, or to 





condemn, we cannot help in some measure admiring it. 
As, however, his majesty’s opinions and wishes were 
universally known or understood, a proportionate degrec 
of unpopularity fell personally on him; and he was re- 
garded as the vital principle which animated, sustained , 
and propelled the administration. When we consider 
this fact, in addition to all the preceding statements 
given cf his measures since he acceded to the throne, 
we shall no longer wonder, that, in defiance of so many 
claims to the affectionate veneration of his people, he 
was nevertheless, at this period of his reign, by no means 
an object of general partiality or attachment. 


LORD NORTH. 


first lord of the treasury and chancellor of the exchequer, 
during eleven years, was then in the full vigour of his 
faculties, having nearly accomplished the forty-ninth year 
of his age. In his person he was of the middle size, 
heavy, large, and much inclined to corpuléncy. There 
appeared in the cast and formation of his countenance, 
nay, even in his manner, so strong a resemblance to the 
royal family, that it was difficult not to perceive it. Like 
them, he had a fair complexion, regular features, light 
hair, with bushy eyebrows, and gray eyes, rather promi- 
nent in his head. His face might be indeed esteemed a 
caricature of the king—and those who remembered the 
intimacy which subsisted betwéen Frederick, the late 





wherever it appeared, as it had done in the commence- 


Even our commerce was intercepted, captured, and | 
Each year seemed to produce new | 





against the French, from 1793 to 1814; neither in 1797, | 
| tinct. It is to this peculiarity or | his enun- 
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of these eras unquestionably presents images of great | 
national depression, did a deeper despondency prevail | 


he never vacillated, nor showed for a single moment any 
disposition to dismiss his ministers) Whatever irreso- | 


vade the cabinet itself at certain moments, none of these | 
He only desired to | 
Itis, per-- | 


Guilford, Lord North’s father and mother, to which allu- 
sion has already been made, found no difficulty in ac- 
counting, though perhaps very unjustly, for that similarity. 
He possessed an advantage, considered in his ministerial 
capacity, which neither of his two immediate predeces- 
sors, the Marquis of Rockingham, or the Duke of Graf- 
ton, could boast—and in which his three immediate 
successors in office, Lord Rockingham, Lord Shelburne, 
and the Duke of Portland, were equally deficient. I 
mean, that being not a peer, but a commoner, he had 
attained, in the course of years, that intimate knowledge 
of the house of commons, its formation, and the modes 
of conducting or influencing it as a body, which nothing 
can confer, except long habits of debate, and the neces- 
sity of personal attendance. His natural affability 
rendered him, besides, so accessible, and the communi- 
cativeness of his temper inclined him so much to con- 
versation, that every member of the house found a 
facility in becoming known tohim. Never indeed was 
a first minister less intrenched within the forms of his 
official situation. He seemed, on the contrary, always 
happy to throw aside his public character, and to relapse 
into an individual. 

His tongue being too large for his mouth, rendered 
his articulation somewhat thick, though not at all indis- 
ciation, that “Junius” alludes in one iis letters, 
written in January, 1770, when he says, after mention- 
ing the Duke of Grafton’s resignation, “the palm of 
ministerial firmness is now transferred to Lord North, 
He tells us so himself with the plenitude of the ore ro- 
tundo.” He did not, however, bedew his hearers while 
addressing them, as Burnet tells us the Duke of Lauder- 
dale, so well known under Charles the Second’s reign, 
always did in consequence of the faulty conformation of 
his tongue. In parliament the deficiency of Lord North’s 
sight was productive to him of many inconveniences, 
For even at the distance of a few feet he saw very im- 
perfectly, and across the house he was unable to distin- 
guish persons with any degree of certainty or accuracy. 
In speaking, walking, and every motion, it is not enough 
to say that he wanted grace; he was to the last degree 
awkward. It can hardly obtain belief, that, in a full 
house of commons, he took off, on the point of his sword, 
the wig of Mr. Welbore Ellis, and carried it a consider- 
able way across the floor, without ever suspecting or 
perceiving it. The fact happened in this manner. Mr. 
Ellis, who was then treasurer of the navy, and well ad- 
vanced towards his seventieth year, always sat at the 
lowest corner of the treasury bench, a few feet removed 
from Lord North. ‘The latter having occasign to go 
down the house, previously laid his hand on his sword, 
holding the chafe of the scabbard forward, nearly in a 
horizontal direction. Mr. Ellis stooping at the same 
instant that the first minister rose, the point of the scab- 
bard came exactly in contact with the treasurer of the 
navy’s wig, which it completely took off, and bore away. 
The accident, however ludicrous, was wholly unseen by 
Lord North, who received the first intimation of it from 
the involuntary bursts of laughter that it occasioned in 
every quarter of the house. Mr. Ellis, however, without 
altering a muscle of his countenance, and preserving the 
most perfect gravity in the midst of the general convul- 
sion, having received back his wig, readjusted it to his 
head, and waited patiently till the house had recovered 


| ‘rom the effect of so extraordinary as well as ridiculous 


| an occurrence, 


In addition to this defect of sight, Lord North was 


| srabject likewise to a constitutional somnolency, which 
| neither the animated declamations of Fox, nor the pa- 


Lord North, who had already occupied the posts of’ | 


th etic invocations of Burke, nor the hoarse menaces of 
Birré, could always prevent, It attacked him even on 
the treasury bench, sometimes with irresistible force. 
N-or was he altogether exempt from its influence when 
in private society. Having called on a lady of condi- 
tion one evening, the charms of whose person and con- 


| versation were universally acknowledged at the time of 


which I am writing, he found her engaged in a violent 
altercation with her sister-in-law. Lord North, with his 


| ch:tracteristic good humour, attempted to interpose his 


mediation, and to accommodate the quarrel ; but they 
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we.’e not to be pacified without recurring to legal assist- 
ance. He consented, therefore, to wait till the lady of 
the house should return from her solicitor’s chambers in 
Lincoln's Inn, which she promised to do without delay. 


Prince of Wales, and the Earl as well as Countess of Seating himself in an arm-chair before the fire, he soon 
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fell into a profound sleep, from which he was not awak- 
ened by the entrance of one of the maid servants, who 


secing a corpulent man with a blue riband across his 
breast, asleep in her mistress’s drawing-room, and being 
unacquainted with the first minister’s person, ran down 
into the kitchen to give the alarm. Yet in defiance of 
all these physical infirmities, whenever he rose to reply 
in the house of commons, he displayed no want of re- 
collection, presence of mind, or accuracy. He seldom 
or never took notes, trusting to his memory for retaining 
the principal facts which occurred during the preceding 


discussion. Sir Grey Cooper, however, who commonly 
sat on his left hand, supplied on particular occasions 
that deficiency. 

Lord North was powerful, able, and fluent in debate, 
sometimes repelling the charges made against him with 
solid argument, but still more frequently eluding or 
blunting the weapons of his antagonists by the force of 
wit and humour. He rarely rose, however, to sublimity, 
though he possessed vast facility and command of lan- 
guage. When necessary, he could speak for a long time, 
apparently with great pathos, and yet disclose no fact, 
nor reveal any secret. An unalterable suavity and 
equality of temper, which was natural to him, enabled 
him to sustain, unmoved, the bitter sarcasms and severe 
accusationggleveled at him from the opposition benches. 
They alll comed to sink into him like a cannon ball 
into a woolsack. Sometimes the coarse invectives of 
Alderman Sawbridge, or the fiery sallies of George Byng, 
roused him from his seeming apathy, and effected the 
object which the delicate irony or laboured attacks of 
more able adversaries had failed to produce. Once, and 
only once, during the time that I sat in parliament, I 
witnessed his rising to a pitch of the most generous in- 
dignation. Barré attracted this storm on himself, by the 
reproaches which he made the first minister for oppress- 
ing the people with taxes,—reproaches equally uncalled 
for by the occasion, as they were delivered with insult- 


ing asperity of language. The incident happened after 
the close of that memorable debate, when General Con- 
way, on the 22d of February, 1782, may be said to 
have terminated the American war; administration only 
carrying the question by a single vote. Lord North 
alluding to this recent triumph of the opposition, said in 
reply to Barré, that “ he presumed the division of that 
evening had inflamed the colonel’s valour to such in- 
temperate abuse,’ which he qualified with epithets of 


“insolent and brutal.” The speaker interposing, mutual 
apologies were offered. Pitt and Tierney met on Putney 
Commons, in 1798, and exchanged shots for less provo 
cation; but a duel between Lord North and Barr- 
would have excited a sort of ridicule, the former seeing 
very imperfectly with both eyes, and the latter having 
only one defective eye. Besides, anger and resentment 
appeared to be foreign to Lord North’s nature, and as if 
only put on occasionally to serve a particular purpose. 
He was, indeed, incapable of lasting enmity, though he 
felt and sometimes expressed contempt for those who 
abandoned him from mean and mercenary motives. 
Baited, harassed, and worried, as he always was in 
parliament, during the latter years of his administration, 
he never manifested any impatience for the termination 
of the session; on the contrary, doubts were entertained 
among those who knew him best, whether he did not 
derive a gratification from keeping the house of commons 


sitting. ‘That assembly presented in fact a theatre, 
where he attracted almost all attention, and where his 
abilities rendered him hardly less conspicuous than his 
ministerial situation. In opening the budget, he was 
esteemed peculiarly lucid, clear, and able. On that ac- 


count it constituted a day of triumph to his friends and 
supporters, who exulted in the talent which he displayed 
whenever he exhibited the state of the national finances, 
or imposed new pecuniary burthens. I was twice 
present at his performance of this arduoua task, first in 
1781, and afterwards in the following year, when he 
executed it for the last time. Each performance appeared 
to me very deserving of the encomiums lavished on it, 
and if compared with the incapable manner in which 
the budget was opened by his successor, Lord John 
Cavendish, when he was chantellor of the exchequer, 
in 1783, I still continue of the same opinion, But Lord 
North could sustain no competition with the late Mr. 
Pitt, who on those as on all other occasions manifested 
a perspicuity, eloquence, and talent, altogether wonder- 
ful, which carried the audience along with him in every 





arithmetical statement, left no calculation obscure or 
ambiguous, and impressed the house at its close with 
tumultuous admiration. 

Lord North could descend without effort, I might say 

with ease and dignity, from the highest offices of his 
public situation in the house of commons to the lowest 
duties of a private member. In the spring of the year 
1781, when “the secret committee for enquiring into 
the causes of the war in the Carnatic,” was appointed 
by ballot, I was named one of the scrutineers to examine 
the names of the persons chosen to compose it. The 
house being about to break up, we were standing round 
the table, when some voices called out the name of Lord 
North for a scrutineer. Far from declining to engage 
in such an occupation, which he might easily have done, 
on account of his official business and employments, he 
instantly repaired, with the members nominated, to one 
of the committee rooms. We sat till a late hour before 
the’scrutiny was finished, and dined together up stairs. 
And if he made the worst scrutineer, he was certainly 
the pleasantest and best companion during the whole 
time. He possessed a classic mind, full of information, 
and always enlivened by wit as well as sweetened by 
good humour. When young, he had traveled over a 
considerable part of Europe, and he knew the continent 
well; he spoke French with facility, and was equally 
versed in the great writings of antiquity. Even during 
the last years of his life, when nearly or totally blind, 
and labouring under many infirmities, yet his equanimity 
of temper never forsook him, nor even his gaiety and 
| powers of conversation. I have frequently seen him 
| display the utmost cheerfulness under those circumstances 
so trying to human nature. 
As a statesman, his enemies charged him with irreso- 
| lution, but he might rather be taxed with indolence and 
| procrastination than with want of decision. He natu- 
| rally loved to postpone, though, when it became necessary 
| to resolve, he could abide firmly by his determination. 
| Never had any minister purer hands nor manifested less 
| rapacity. In fact, he amassed no wealth after an ad- 
| ministration of twelve years. When he quitted office, 
his circumstances were by no means opulent, and he 
had a numerous family. His adversaries reproached 
him likewise, that, though incapable of personally de- 
scending to unworthy means of enriching himself, he 
allowed peculations or abuses to be practised by those 
employed under him. Sawbridge, when speaking in his 
place as a member, alluding to this accusation, exclaimed 
with Cato, “ Curse on his virtues, they ’ve undone his 
country!” A similar charge was made against the late 
Mr. Pitt, who, after having been first minister during 
almost his whole life, left only debts behind him. But 
it never entered into any man’s mind, however inimical, 
to accuse either Lord North or Mr. Pitt of making un- 
due purchases in the public funds, or of turning their 
ininisterial information to private purposes of pecuniary 
emolument. They were known to be upright and dis- 
interested. The great defect of Lord North’s govern- 
ment arose from the easiness of his natural temper, 
which sometimes, perhaps, induced him to adopt or to 
defend measures that had not always the sanction of his 
judgment. Another, and perhaps a greater evil, afising 
from his facility and want of energy, was, that he did 
not, like the great Earl of Chatham, sufficiently coerce 
the other members of the cabinet, each of whom, under 
Lord North, might be said to form a sort of independent 
department. They were, in fact, rather his co-equals 
than his subordinates, as they ought to have been, and 
the public service often suffered from their wantof union, 
or from their clashing interests and private animosities. 

The want of political courage cannot justly be attri- 
buted to him. If we reflect that his administration 
equaled in length of time the aggregate of the five pre- 
ceding ministers, namely, the first Mr. Pitt’s, Lord 
Bute’s, Mr. Grenville’s, Lord Rockingham’s, and the 
Duke of Grafton’s; and if we consider how critical as 
well as perilous were the times, particularly during the 
reverses of the American war, and in the riots of June, 
1780, which last convulsions might have appalled the 








| stoutest mind, we shall not refuse him a just claim to 


the praise of ministerial firmness. Even his ultimate 
resignation in 1782, I am convinced, arose more from 
disgust and weariness, added to despair, than from per- 
sonal fear, or from any defect of nerves. Though not 


unguarded in private conversation, or in debate, he was 
careless in many yespects to a degree hardly credible. I 





have heard a member of his cabinet say, that it was dan- 
gerous to trust him with state papers, which he perpetu. 
ally mislaid or forgot. A letter of the first political 
importance, addressed to him by the king, which he had 
lost, after a long search, was found lying wide open in 
the water-closet. A strong and mutual affection sub. 
sisted between his majesty and him, as was natural, after 
the many heavy storms that they had weathered toge. 
ther for so many years. This attachment on the part of 
the former, though shaken and interrupted when Lord 
North joined Mr. Fox, in 1783, yet revived in the royal 
bosom at a subsequent period, on Lord North becoming 
blind; a circumstance at which, when made known to 
him, his majesty expressed the deepest concern and sym- 
pathy. He did not then probably foresee that he should 
himself be visited with the same affliction—a point of 
similarity between them which is not a little remarkable 

Besides his ministerial offices, Lord North was lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, and Lady North enjoyed 
the rangership of Bushy Park. It was there, that sur- 
rounded by his family he appeared peculiarly an object 
of esteem and of attachment, divested of all form or 
ostentation, diffusing gaiety and good humour round him. 
Even those who opposed the minister involuntarily loved 
the man. I have had the honour to witness, and to par. 
ticipate of the scene that I here describe, and may say, 
as Pope does of Sir Robert Walpole, 


«“ Seen him I have, but in the social hour 
Of private converse, ill exchanged for power.” 


The Earl of Guilford, Lord North’s father, attained 
toa very advanced age; I believe to eighty-six; and had 
nearly survived his son, only dying about two years be- 
fore him. So that Lord North, like his predecessor, Sir 
Robert Walpole, remained a member of the house of 
commons during almost his whole life. Lord Guilford 
had been three times married; Dr. North, the present 
Bishop of Winchester, being his son by the second wife. 
Lord North sprung from his first marriage. The minis- 


ter secured the reversion, if I may so term*it, of the’ 


bishopric of Winchester for his brother, by a piece of 
address. For the archiepiscopal see of York having be- 
come vacant on the decease of-Dr. Drummond, Lord 
North, who knew that the king had destined that high 
ecclesiastical promotion for Dr. Markham, then Bishop 
of Chester, determined nevertheless. to ask it for Dr. 
North, Bishop of Worcester. Conscious that he should 
meet with a refusal, for which he was prepared, he ably 
made it subservient to the attainment of his real object, 
Winchester ; a mitre that might be reasonably expected 
soon to drop, from the age and infirmities of its pos- 
sessor, Dr. Thomas. When Lord North preferred his 
request, the king replied that it was impossible to gratify 
him, as the archbishopric of York must ‘be conferred on 
the Bishop of Chester. The first minister insisted, but 
the sovereign remained firm; recapitulated the obliga- 
tions which he owed to Dr. Markham, for his care of 
the Prince of Wales’s education, and left no prospect of 
effecting any change in his resolution. “ Your majesty, 
then,” said Lord North, «will, I hope, have no objection 
to give my brother the see of Winchester, whenever it 
may become vacant?” “Qh, by all means,” answered 
the king; “ you may rely on it :” a promise which soon 
afterwards received its accomplishment. 

I will conclude the subject of Lord North, on which 
I dwell with complacency, by observing, that though he 
cannot be esteemed a great statesman, in the most com- 
prehensive sense, like the first or the second Mr. Pitt; 
though he was even a very unfortunate, as well as a 
most unpopular minister, during the far greater part or 
the whole course of his administration, yet he possessed 
distinguished claims to national esteem, The American 
war formed the weight which dragged him down; a 
load that would have sunk the great Lord Chatham him- 
self, if he had attempted to lift it, notwithstanding his 
talents and popular favour. In the year 1758, when 
that eminent statesman was called to the direction of 
public affairs, not by the sovereign, but by the nation, 
be had only to conduct and point the energies of the 
country against France. His son, in 1793, beheld him- 
self placed, as the champion of order, morals, religion, 
and monarchical governm€nt, in opposition to the most 
sanguinary and detestable republic, if it could be with 
justice entitled to that denomination, which ever arose 
among men. Both ministers were in some measure sus- 
tained and impelled by the very contest. But Lord 
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North, who derived little support from his countrymen, 
and none from the nature of the war, could only louk to 
the crown for protection against public clamour, in and 
out of parliament. In the distribution of honours and 
dignities, he was far more sparing than his successor; a 
fact of which we shall be convinced, if we compare the 
list of peerages created between 1770 and 1782, with 
those made by Mr. Pitt, when first minister, within the 
same portion of time, during any period of his adminis- 
tration. Nor was Lord North equally profuse of the 
public money as Mr. Pitt, whatever severity of censure 
he underwent for his extravagance or negligence in the 
management and expenditure of the finances. No im- 
peachment of any subordinate minister, or of any mem- 
ber of his cabinet, ever took place for defalcation, or 
misapplication of sums which passed through his hands, 
as we witnessed in 1806. Yet the opposition in the 
lower house of parliament, during the whole progress of 
the American war, exceeded in numbers, and at least 
equaled in virulence, the minority which impeached 
Lord Melville. 

As a man, considered in every private relation, even 
in his very weaknesses, Lord North was most amiable. 
In that point of view, his character will rise on a com- 
parison with any first minister of Great Britain, during 
the course of the eighteenth century, not excepting Lord 
Godolphin, Mr. Pelham, or the Marquis of Rockingham. 
The two former were justly accused of a passion for 
play which accompanied them through life; a vice from 
which Lord North was wholly exempt. Burnet, who 
recounts the fact relative to the Lord Treasurer Godol- 
phin, says, “ He loved gaming the most of any man of 
business I ever knew, and gave one reason for it; be- 
cause it delivered him from the obligation to talk much.” 
Dodington, when relating Mr. Pelham’s attachment to 
the same gratification, adds, that he studiously concealed 
it with the utmost care. Lord North possessed better 
intellectual resources in himself. He possessed likewise 
the highest sources of enjoyment in his family, sur- 
rounded by his children. ‘The Marquis of Rockingham 
was childless; and Lord Bute’s fireside was not charac- 
terised by the same expansion of the heart, the same 
emancipation from all severity of form, or the same ebul- 
litions of fancy and intellect. His immediate prede- 
cessor, the Duke of Grafton, respecting whom “ Junius” 
observes, when speaking of his domestic qualities, 
“ Your grace has now. made the complete revolution of 
the political zodiac, from the scorpion in which you 
stung Lord Chatham, to the hopes of a virgin in the 
house of Bloomsbury ;” the duke could stand no com- 
petition with Lord North in the endearing charities of 
life, where the minister becomes merged in the father, 
the husband, and the individual. If we would try to 
find his equal in these endowments and virtues, we must 
remount to Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, or to 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon. Every beholder, while con- 
templating the monument where rest the remains of the 
great Earl of Chatham, or of the second Mr. Pitt, must 
be penetrated with emotions of admiration and respect ; 
but all those who personally knew Lord North, or had 
ever mixed with him in society, while regarding his 
tomb, would involuntarily find their eyes suffused in 

-tears, 


LORD STORMONT. 


The post of secretary of state for the northern de- 
partment, was at that time filled by Lord Stormont, a 
nobleman who, having passed great part of his life in a 
diplomatic capacity on the continent, principally at the 
courts of Dresden and Vienna, necessarily possessed a 
considerable knowledge of the interests and politics of 
Europe. He had nevertheless manifested no great vigi- 
lance, nor displayed any superior penetration, during his 
recent embassy at Paris, where, it was commonly be 
lieved, he had been deceived by the protestations, or 
duped by the artifices, of Maurepas and of Vergennes, 
previous to the open interference of France in the affairs 
of America, His near alliance to the Earl of Mansfield, 
of whom he was the nephew and collateral heir, if it 
conferred no claim to popular favour, unquestionably 
conduced to render him more acceptable at St. James's. 
Even his enemies admitted him to possess application, 
and whenever he rose in the house of peers, he display- 
ed a thorough acquaintance with the subject on which 
he spoke, together with great precision of language and 
force of argument. 





THE EARL OF HILLSBOROUGH. 


The Earl of Hillsborough, who held the southern de- 
partment, wanted neither ability nor attention to public 
business; but his natural endowments, however solid, 
did not rise above mediocrity. He seemed to have owed 
his political as well as personal elevation in life, more to 
his good sense, penetration, and address, than to any in- 
tellectual superiority. I have seen him much embar- 
rassed and disconcerted in the session of 1781, when 
called on officially in the house of lords to explain or to 
justify the measures adopted in Bengal; an embarrass- 
ment which arose from his ignorance of names, places, 
and circumstances in that quarter of the globe, with 
which, as secretary of state for the East Indies, he ought 
to have been acquainted. We must however recollect, 
that very few persons, except such as were locally con- 
nected with India, had then attained any accurate in- 
formation respecting the company’s affairs. Of this 
assertion I could adduce many proofs. In February, 
1782, when Lord Shelburne, speaking in the house of 
peers, made allusion to “a king, or supreme rajah of 
the Mahrattas,” he felt himself compelled to explain to 
their lordships the nature and narrow limits of that 
nominal sovereignty, with which, as well as with the 
office of “ peshwa,” or efficient ruler of the Mahratta 
empire, nine tenths of his audience were utterly unac- 
quainted. I recollect the astonishment, not unmixed 
with some degree of ridicule, excited in the house of 
commons, on Governor Johnstone’s first mention and 
description of the harbour of Trincomaleé, in the island 
of Ceylon, a bay which probably till that occasion had 
never been heard of by the greater part of the county 
members. Though the irruption of Hyder Ali into the 
Carnatic, in 1780, powerfully awakened the national 
attention to the subject, it was Fox’s memorable bill, 
followed at a short interval by Hastings’ trial, that dif- 
fused over the whole kingdom an. eagerness for oriental 
knowledge. 


LORD GEORGE GERMAIN, 


But Lord George Germain, who presided over the 
American department, attracted, from a variety of causes, 
far more public consideration, while he presented a fairer 
mark for parliamentary attack, or for popular declamation, 
than either of the other secretaries of state. His abilities, 
the circumstance of his being a member of the house of 
commons, even the events of his former life, when com- 
manding the British forces in Germany ; and, above all, 
the object of the war in which we were engaged ; a war, 
that at the commencement of 1781, still professed to be 


the subjugation of the revolted colonies; these united | 


circumstances rendered him, after Lord North, the most 
prominent person in administration. As I had the 
honour tu enjoy a place in his friendship, and to live 
with him during the latter years of his life, on terms of 
great intimacy, I may pretend to have known him well. 
Nor will I deny that I am partial to his memory: but 
that partiality will never induce me to pervert or to mis- 
represent any fact; though I am aware that it may 
unintentionally, bias my opinions. He had completed 
his(@ixty -fifth ear at this time; but a frame of body 
naturally robist, and a vigorous constitution, secured 
him almost uninterrupted health, together with the en- 
joyment of all his faculties. In his person, which rose 
to near six feet, he was musé@wlar, and capable of endur- 
ing much bodily as well as mental fatigue. His coun- 
tenance indicated intellect, particularly his eye, the 
motions of which were quick and piercing. On first 
acquaintance, his manner and air impressed with an 
idea of proud reserve; but no man, in private society, 
unbent himself more, or manifested less self-importance. 
In the midst of his family—for he rarely dined from 
home—and in the company of :a few select friends, he 
soon forgot the toils annexed to public life, the asperities 
of debate, and the vexations of office. Even after the 
latest nights in the house of commons, ke always sat 
down to table, drank a pint of claret, and passed in re-- 
view the incidents of the preceding evening. It was: 
then that his conversation became most entertaining ; 
seasoned with curious anecdotes collected during the 
course of a long life, passed in the highest circles , 
amidst the greatest affairs, in England, Ireland, Scotland , 
and on the continent, where he had served ; embracin; z 
the secret history of the present and of the two lal.e 
reigns. 
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Though Lord George Germain was so highly born 
his education did not altogether correspond with his 
extraction, and he owed far more to nature than to 
cultivation. He had, indeed, been brought up in the 
college of Dublin; but he possessed little information 
derived from books, nor had he improved his mind by 
extensive reading in the course of subsequent years, 
Even after his retreat from public employment, in the 
decline of life, when at Drayton, where he had a fine 
library, he rarely opened an author, except for a short 
time on his return from coursing, shooting, riding, or 
other favourite exercises. He had visited Paris, when 
young, with his father, the Duke of Dorset, and the 
French language was familiar to him; but with Horace, 
Tacitus, or Cicero, he had formed little acquaintance. 
His initiation into public life, politics, and parliament, 
took place too early to admit of storing his mind with 
classic images or ideas. Though he was versed in 
English history since the time of Elizabeth, during 
which period of near two centuries some one of his 
immediate ancestors had almost always sat, and some- 
times presided, in the councils of the sovereign, he was 
not conversant in our annals of an earlier date. But, 
on the other hand, he had witnessed much with his own 
ayes, he had heard still more from others, he seized with 
ease on whatever was submitted to his understanding, 
and he forgot nothing. 

In business he was rapid, yet clear and accurate, rather 
negligent in his style, which was that of a gentleman 
and a man of the world, unstudied and frequently care- 
less, even in his official despatches. But there was no 
obscurity or ambiguity in his compositions. Capable of 
application in cases of necessity, he nevertheless passed 
little time at the desk, or in the closet; and while sec- 
retary of state, under critical as well as perilous circum- 
stances, when every courier brought, or might bring, 
accounts the most disastrous, no man who saw him at 
table, or of an evening in his drawing-room, would have 
suspected from his deportment and conversation that the 
responsibility of the American war reposed principally 
on his shoulders. More than one member of the cabinet 
was supposed to enjoy a greater degree of personal ac- 
ceptability with the king; but none exercised the privi- 
lege of speaking with more freedom to him. Lord 
George seldom hazarded to ask favours, but when he 
undertook any cause, he never receded till he had ob- 
tained the object. Dr. Eliot, who then practised physic 
with some celebrity, and of whose medical skill Lord 
George entertained a high opinion, induced him to 
exert his interest at court for procuring the doctor to be 
created a baronet. The king, who disliked Eliot per- 
sonally, and regarded his professional talent# with as 
little partiality, displayed much repugnance to grant the 
request. Yielding, however, at last—« Well, my lord,” 
said he, “since you desire it, let it be: but remember, 
he shall not be my physician.” No, sir,” answered 
Lord George, bowing, “he sball be your mnjesty’s 
baronet, and my physician.” The king laughed, and 
Eliot was raised to the baronetage. 

In the house of commons, down to the last hour that 
Lord George remained a member of that assembly, he 
was constantly the object of the severest and most 
pointed attacks of the opposition, who always hoped to 
foree from his irritability the secret or the fact which he 
had. vainly attempted to extort from the apathy and tran- 
quillity of Lord North. In this endeavour they fre- 
quently succeeded, for Lord George, goaded by re- 
proaches, often fictitious, frequently unjust, and always 
exaggcrated, generally started up sooner or later, repelled 
the charges advanced, and in so doing sometimes put 
the adversary in possession of the very matter which 
He spoke, as he wrote, without 





they sought to discover. 
much premeditation, from the impulse of the oecasion— 
in animated, rather than in correct language—with 
vehemence, but not without dignity. His voice was 
powerful, and his figure commanding; though he did 
not always thoroughly possess himself, nor display the 
coolness demanded by so trying a situation as that of 


Americatiefecretary. His opponents, who well knew, 
availed mselves of this defect in his formation of 
mind. On the other hand, the keenness of his sight 


gave him a prodigious advantage over Lord North, when 
in the house of commons. Lord George Germain had 
no sooner taken his seat on the treasury bench, than he 
pervaded with a glance of his eye the opposition benches, 
saw who attended, as well as who were absent, and 
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formed his conclusions accordingly on the business of 


the day. He used to say, that for those who were en- 
abled to exercise this faculty every thing was to be seen 
in the house; where, on the contrary, nothing except 
declamatieon was to be gained by the ear. Nu man 
better understood the management of parliament—the 
prolongation or acceleration of a debate, according to 
the temper or the number of the members present—and 
every detail of official dexterity or address, requisite in 
conducting affairs submitted to a popular assembly. To 
all these arts of government, he had served two long 
and severe apprenticeships in Ireland, as secretary to 
his f:ther, the Duke of Dorset, when successively lord 
lieutenant of that kingdom. In political courage and 
firmness he was not deficient. I have seen him in cir- 
cumstances which sufficiently put those qualities to the 
proof, towards the close of the American war, when 
intelligence arrived of Lord Cornwallis’s surrender at 
York ‘Town,—a disaster of the most irreparable nature, 
the load of which fell almost exclusively on himself. 
While summing up Lord George’s character, it is so 
impossible not to think of the business at Minden, and 
consequently not to allude to it, that my silence on this 
sulject would seem to imply my conviction of the jus- 
tice of the sentence passed on him by the court martial. 
On the other hand, I feel how delicate and invidious a 
matter it is, on which to touch, even at the distance of 
more than half a century. Yet, as personal, and _poli- 
tical courage, though altogther dissimilar, are commonly 
considered to have an intimate connectlon—as we are 
even with difficulty induced to allow or duly to estimate 
any virtues, however eminent, in a man whom we sup- 
pose to have been deficient in the former of those essen- 
tial qualities—as general prejudice is certainly in Lord 
George’s disfavour, and as I may claim to possess some 
information on the subject, I shall enter briefly into 
the disquisition. 
lay no stress on Lord George Germain’s illustrious 
extraction, since we all know that the greatest houses 
have produced the most degenerate descendanis; in- 
stances of which in point, to which I forbear alluding, 
have occurred in our own times. Pope justly exciaims, 


« What can ennoble slaves, or sots, or cowards ? 

Alas! Not all the blood of all the Howards !” 

It is, nevertheless, an incentive to noble achievements, 
when we descend from those who have performed such 
actions. The memorable letter of Edward, Earl of 
Dorset, describing his duel with Lord Bruce, under 
the reign of James the First, commemorated in the 
« Guardian ;” and the celebrated song, beginning, 


“ To all you ladies now on land, 
We men at sea indite ;” 


which was composed by Charles, Earl of Dorset, Lord 
George’s grandfather, as we are assured, on the night 
before the engagement between the English fleet, and 
that of Holland, commanded by Opdam, under Charles 
the Second’s reign,—these two productions, which are 
as universally known as the language in which they are 
written, sufficiently attest that he drew his lineage from 
men of courage. His maternal grandfather, Marshal 
Colyear, brother of the first Earl of Portmore, and go- 
vernor of Namur, with whom Lord George passed much 
tine in his youth, had grown gray in all the sieges and 
battles of the Low Countries, under William the Third. 
As soon as England took a part in the war occasioned 
by the accession of Maria Theresa, in 1743, Lord 
George was sent to the continent, where he served, if 
not with marked distinction, certainly without the 
slightest reproach, under the command of Lord Stair, 
and of his late Britannic majesty. In 1745, at the 
battle of Fontenoy, where a number of our officers fell, 
he received a musket-ball in the breast, and was thrown 
upon a wagon, with many others. He had preserved 
the uniform that he wore on that day, which I have seen 
and examined, bearing on it the mark of thesball, cor- 
responding to the place where he was struckya@nd other 
holes in the skirts of the coat, perforated Wy bullets. 
During the domestic rebellion that followed the defeat 
of Fontenoy, being recalled to his own country, he ac- 
companied William, Duke of Cumberland, from the 
commencement to the close of the insurrection in Scot- 
land, where great commendation was bestowed on his 
services, 


THE EARL OF SANDWICH. 


The Earl of Sandwich, who had presided during ten 
years at the head of the admiralty, was universally 
admitted to possess eminent talents, great application to 
| the duties of his office, and long acquaintance with pub- 
lic business. A distinguished votary of wit, convi- 
viality, and pleasure, he had nevertheless been early 
initiated into political life; and was sent by Mr. Pelham, 
then first minister, as one of the plenipotentiaries in 
1748, at the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. In all his offi- 
| cial functions he displayed perspicuity as well as despatch. 
| No naval officer who stated his demand to the first lord 
of the admirality, with becoming brevity, ever waited for 
an answer; and he was accustomed to say, “If any 
| man will draw up his case, and put his name at the foot 
| of the first page, I will give him an immediate reply ; 
where he compels me to turn over the sbeet he must 
| wait my leisure.” How laconically, yet forcibly, 
he could write, with what conciseness and severity 
blended, he exhibited in his memorable note to Mr. 
| Eden, afterwards created Lord Auckland. That gentle- 
| man, when he quitted his political friends in 1786, in 
on to join Mr. Pitt, who sent him over to Paris for 

the purpose of negotiating the commercial treaty, ad- 
| dressed a circular letter to them, endeavouring to explain 
and to justify his line of conduct. Lord Sandwich, in 
| answer to the letter that he received on the occasion, 
| instantly wrote back these words, “ Sir, your letter is 
| before me, and it will presently be behind me. I remain, 
sir, your most humble servant.” Polite, accessible, and 











endowed with great natural capacity, it might have been 
| expected that he would acquire the public favour, in no 
| less a degree than he enjoyed the confidence of his 
| sovereign, But many causes conduced to render him 
an object of popular dislike or disapprobation ; some of 
| which were personal, others political, At an early 
| period of his majesty’s reign, Wilkes and Churchill 
combined their powers in order to expose his character 
to universal condemnation. The former, in his “ Letter 
to the electors of Aylesbury,” written from Paris, in 
October, 1764, designates Lord Sandwich, as “ the most 
abandoned man of the age;”’ while Churchill, in his 
poem of the « Candidate,” speaking of him, says :— 


« Search earth, search hell, the devil cannot find 
An agent like Lothario to his mind.” 


However unjust or exaggerated might be these accu- 
sations, yet we must own that the part he took in de- 
nouncing the “ Essay on Woman,” to the house of peers, 
laid him open to the charge of breach of confidence, and 
attracted towards him the severest animadversions of the 
author, whose pen inflicted the most incurable wounds. 
Though he had already attained, at this time, his sixty- 
second year, his licentious mode of life seemed more 
befitting a minister of Charles the Second than a confi- 
dential servant of George the Third. His fortune, 
| which did not altogether correspond with his high, rank 
| and habits of gratification and expense, was supposéd, to 
lay him open to seduction; or at least to render him 
capable of Jistening to propositions that a more jipde- 
| pendent man might have disdained. Ss enemies, Who 
| were numerous and violent, maintained that even official 
| appointments were sometimes conferred, under conditions 
| not honourable to the first lord of the admiralty. Naval 
| commanders, sent to impoftant stations, on which great 
| emoluments might be naturally expected to arise from 
i 
} 





| captures, were asserted to have a fellow feeling with 

their patron, and even to divide with him a certain pro- 

portion of their pecuniary acquisitions. However impro- 
| bable or unproved were these assertions, which doubtless 
originated in party malevolence, yet, as names and minute 
particulars were added or invented, they obtained general 
credit, and made a deep impression. All the eloquence 
of Fox in one house of parliament, and all the laborious 
pertinacity of the Duke of Richmund in the other, had 
been employed during successive sessions, not without 
effect, in impressing the public mind with unfavourable 
sentiments tgwards him. Palliser was represented as 
ithe object of his partiality ; Keppel, as the victim of his 
)dersecution. During the riots of the preceding summer, 


in June, 1780, he had been marked out by the mob as a 

sacrifice, and narrowly escaped the effects of their blind 
2 nimosity. 

With consummate ability Lord Sandwich had con- 


terial trenches, which acknowledged hardly any other 
commander or comptroller than himself. The India 
House constituted this fortress, of which he was sup- 
posed to possess the secret keys. Many of the leading 
directors, among whom were the two chairmen, looked 
for orders, as it was commonly believed, not so much to 
Lord North as to the first lord of the admiralty. The 
influence conferred by such a source of power, at a time 
when the East India Board of Control had no existence, 
cannot easily be estimated. He was not wanting in 
endeavours to sustain it by every possible means, and 





well aware of his importance, he contrived to distribute 
among his chief adherents, in Leadenhall street, some of 
the minor honours of the crown. On all great occasions, 
when the concealed springs of that complicated machine, 
denominated the East India Company, were necessary 
to be touched, application was made to Lord Sandwich, 
Even the intimations sent from the treasury often re- 
mained inefficient till confirmed by him ; and when the 
first minister, towards the close of the year 1780, was 
prevailed on to recommend Lord Macartney for governor 
of Madras, as successor to Rumbold, he found that no 
serious attention was paid to his wishes, before the 
admiralty lent its co-operation. So vast a field of ex- 
clusive patronage and favour, rendered its possessor not 
only independent of his colleagues in the cabinet, but 
formidable to them; and he might justly be accounted 
one of the most powerful, as he was certainly one of the 
most able, members of the administration. 


LORD AMHERST. 


With Lord Amherst I was well acquainted. In his 
person he was tall and thin, with an aquiline nose, and 
an intelligent countenance. As commander in chief, or 
to speak more accurately, as commanding in chief the 
forces, he enjoyed a place in the cabinet. To Lionel, 
Duke of Dorset, he owed his first entrance into the army. 
From the situation of a private gentleman, descended of 
a good Kentish family, but of very slender fortune, his 
military talents and his success in America had deserv- 
edly elevated him to the British peerage. Selected by 
the discerning eye of the Earl of Chatham, he had been 
sent out as the companion of Wolfe, whose brilliant con- 
quest of Quebec was confirmed by Amherst’s subsequent 
reduction of Montreal and Upper Canada. Under the 
shade of these laurels, so honourably earned, which had 
likewise been remunerated with the order of the Bath, he 
seemed to challenge the national esteem, not to say their 
gratitude. Individually he possessed both: but in his 
official character, at the head of the army, he did not 
escape censure on various points, materially affecting 
the discipline and the honour of the service. Not that 
T would be understood to say of Lord Amherst, what 
“ Junius” asserts of the Marquis of Granby, in his first 
memorable letter, dated 21st of January, 1769; a letter 
which, fortunately for « Junius,” induced Sir William 
Draper to become Lord Granby’s defender, and thus 
attracted public notice towards the production. He 
there charges that nobleman with “degrading the office 
of commander in chief into a broker of commissions.” 
But though Lord Amherst was not liable to such an 
imputation, yet neither he, nor any subject, except one 
nearly allied to the throne, is raised by birth and situa- 
tion sufficiently above the crowd of petitioners who 
assail him in his military capacity, to set at defiance 
private clamour, menaces, and importunity. 

As a member of the administration, no ability, how- 
ever recognised or transcendent, and no past services, 
however eminent, could have secured the public favour 
to Lord Amherst, in the midst of a war such as that 
carried on against America, marked by ill success, and 
now become almost hopeless in its prospective objects. 
The constitutional tranquillity of his temper secured 
him, however, from being ruffled at any indications: of 
popular dissatisfaction. I have scarcely ever known a 
man who possessed more stoical apathy, or command 
over himself. Naturally taciturn and reserved, he rarely 
disclosed his sentiments on any subject of a political 
nature. Even at the cabinet dinners, which were held 
weekly, I have heard Lord Sackville say, that though he 
always gave his decided affirmative or negative to the 
specific measure proposed, fet he always did it in a few 
words, often by a monosyllable ; but never could, with- 
out great difficulty, be induced to assign the reasons, or 
to state the grounds of his opinion. His judgment was 
sound, and his undersianding solid; but neither culti- 





si zucted a species of political citadel within the minis- 
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——— 
vated by education, nor expanded by elegant knowledge. 
From the sense entertained of his early services beyond 
the Atlantic, he would have attracted universal respect, 
if the official and ministerial posts which he occupied 
had not counterbalanced the operation of those resplend- 
ent services on the public mind, 


LORD THURLOW. 


Lord Thurlow, who at this time had held the great 
seal between two and three years, though in point of age 
the youngest member of the cabinet, enjoyed in many 
respects greater consideration than almost any other 
individual composing it. He had been indebted, in his 
youth, to the indefatigable exertions and importunities 
of the celebrated Duchess of Queensbury, the friend of 
Gay, Pope, and Swift, for first procuring him, from Lord 
Bute, a silk gown, to which distinction he long ineffect- 
ually aspired. His talents had subsequently excited 
great admiration in both houses of parliament, not less 
than at the bar. While he sat in the house of commons, 
as attorney-general, during more than seven years, from 
1771 to 1778, Lord North derived the greatest assistance 
from his eloquence and ability. His removal to the 
house of peers would even have left an awful blank on 
the treasury bench in the midst of the American war, if 
his place had not, during the two succeeding years, been 
ably, perhaps fully, supplied by Wedderburn. As 
speaker of the upper house, Lord Thurlow fulfilled all 
the expectations previously entertained of him. His 
very person, figure, voice, and manner, were formed to 
lend dignity to the woolsack. Of a dark complexion, 
and harsh, but regular features, with a severe and com- 
manding demeanour, which might be sometimes denomi- 
nated stern, he impressed his auditors with awe, before 
he opened his lips. Energy, acuteness, and prodigious 
powers of argument, characterised him in debate. His 
comprehensive mind enabled him to embrace the question 
under discussion, whatever it might be, in all its bearings 
and relations. Nor, if we except Lord Camden, who was 
already far advanced in life, did the opposition possess 
any legal talents in the house of peers that could be 
justly put in competition with those of Lord Thurlow. 

These admirable parts were nevertheless by no means 
unaccompanied with corresponding defects. As lord 
chancellor, he was accused of procrastination, in suffer- 
ing the causes brought before him in his court to accu- 
mulate without end. Perhaps this charge, too frequently 
made against those who have held the great seal, was 
not, however, more true, as applied to him, than of others 
who succeeded to his office. But even in parliament, 
his temper, morose, sullen, and intractable, sometimes 
mastering his reason, prevented him from always exert- 
ing the faculties with which nature had endowed him, 
or at least clouded and obscured their effect. In the 
cabinet, these defects of character which rendered him 
often impracticable, were not to be surmounted by any 
efforts or remonstrances. It can hardly be believed that 
at the ministerial dinners, where, after the cloth was re- 
moved, measures of state were often discussed or agitated, 
Lord Thurlow would frequently refuse to take any part. 
He has even more than once left his colleagues to deli- 
berate, while he sullenly stretched himself along the 
chairs, and fell, or appeared to fall, fast asleep. If I had 
not received this fact from an eye-witness, and a member 
of that cabinet, I should not indeed venture to report so 
improbable a circumstance. 

Notwithstanding the ruggedness and asperity which 
he displayed—qualities that procured him the nick-name 
of the tiger—no man could at times appear more pleas- 
ing, affable, and communicative in conversation. Ihave 
once or twice seen him on such occasions, which were 
more highly valued, because they were rare or unex- 
pected. During the period of his youth, he had led a 
dissolute life, and had given proofs of his devetion to 
pleasures, scarcely compatible, as it might have been 
thought, with the severe studies and profession of the 
law. To these irregularities, the Duchess of Kingston 
imprudently ventured to allude,-while on her trial at 
the bar of the house of lords, when Thurlow was attor- 
ney-general. Like Henley, Earl of Northington, his 
predecessor in the high office of chancellor, ‘Thurlow 
mingled oaths and execrations with his common dis- 
course, In the afternoon of life, conviviality, wine, and 
society, unbent his mind. It was with Mr. Rigby, Lord 
Gower, Lord Weymouth, Mr. Dundas, and a few other 











friends, that he threw off his constitutional severity. At 


the pay-otfice in Whitehall, where Rigby then resided, | sovereign. When Lord Bute withdrew, in 1763, from 
Lord Thurlow forgot the double toils annexed to his | the post of first minister, Mr. Jenkinson still continued 
situation, as head of the law and as minister of state. | to occupy the same confidential employment under his 
Possessed of faculties so transcendent, however mingled | successor, George Grenville; nor was he displaced till 
with human weakness and infirmity, he must always be | Lord Rockingham came into power, when Burke suc- 
considered as one of the most distinguished individuals | ceeded him in that situation. Those who supposed, or 
who sat in the councils of George the Third, at any | asserted, that a secret communication was still main- 
period of his reign. tained between Lord Bute and the king, as well as all 
; aaa those who chose to consider Lord Bute as the efficient 
LORD BATHURST. though concealed, mover of the machine of government, 
We descend now to the less efficient members of the | accused Mr. Jenkinson of forming the confidential me- 
cabinet. Lord Bathurst, who had been at this time presi- | dium through which that intercourse was principally 
dent of the council ever since the resignation of Lord| maintained. So delicate a trust, if we assume its exist- 
Gower, in the autumn of 1779, was son to the celebrated | ence, necessarily exposed him to popular clamour, as 
Allen Bathurst, created a peer by Queen Anne, in 1711, | being equally unconstitutional in itself, and dangerous 
and who might, at the time of his decease, be considered | to the liberties of the British people. But in proportion 
as the last of the great knot of wits and men of genius | to the obloquy that such an imputation excited, was the 
that rendered in some measure illustrious the short as | respect that it attracted. 
well as inglorious ministry of Oxford and Bolingbroke.| As Lord Bute gradually retired into the shade of pri- 
It is to him that Pope addresses the “ Third Epistle of | vate life, and became insensibly forgotten, Mr. Jenkinson 
his Moral Essays ;” to him, in conjunction with Lord | proportionably came forward in his own person, and on 
Burlington, the famous architect, that he alludes, when | his own proper merits. ‘Throughout the whole period 
he says, | of Lord North's administration, from 1770 down to 1782, 


«“ Who then shall grace, or who improve the soil ? | his intercourse with the king, and even his influence 
: over the royal mind, were assumed to be constant, pro- 


Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle 2” | : : 
| gressive, commensurate with, and sometimes paramount 


He lived to an almost patriarchal age, in the posses- to, or subversive of the measures proposed by the first 
sion of nearly all the faculties of his mind ; passing the | minister. However difficult of proof such assertions 
greater part of the evening of his life amidst those | were, and however contrary, as I believe they were, to 
woods and in those shades which he had reared, immor- | truth or fact, they did not operate the Icss forcibly on the 
talised by Pope, at Oakley Grove, in Gloucestershire— | bulk of the nation, and were not less eagerly credited by 
enjoying the rare felicity to see his son hold the great! men of all parties. No denials on the part of persons 
seal of England. I believe he died in 1775, having by | in power could erase the impression which newspapers 
a singular destiny, which perhaps has no parallel in our | and pamphlets industriously circulated through the king- 
history, outlived more than sixty years the princess who| dom. In the house of commons, where their operation 
raised him to the peerage. was widely felt, the speakers in opposition continually 

His son may probably be considered as the least able | affected to consider Lord North, together with the whole 
lawyer to whom the great seal of this country was con-| cabinet, as played on by unseen agents, who alone pos- 
fided, in the course of the eighteenth century. Lord | sessed the secret of state, and the real confidence of the 
King, who became chancellor under George the First, | crown. They did not scruple even to designate Mr. Jen- 
though he survived his faculties, and is said to have! kinson as the depository of this mysterious and undefined 
driveled on the bench, originally displayed eminent | influence, if not exclusively, yet in an eminent degree. 
parts—which deservedly raised him from an obscure | Of course, whenever he rose to speak, all attention was 
origin, his father having been a bookseller at Exeter, to | absorbed by him, as being the supposed oracle who knew, 
that great legal dignity. Yet Lord Bathurst held his | and might promulgate, those hidden truths of state in 
office during seven or eight years; and I have been as- | which ministers themselves, it was pretended, were not 
sured that his decrees, while at the head of the court of | always allowed to participate, and of which he consti- 
chancery, were in general regarded by the bar, as wise, | tuted the only certain channel. 
just, and unexceptionable. He was, of all the members| At this time he was about fifty-four years of age, and 
of the cabinet, ‘he most advanced in age; nor could he, | in his person he rose above the common height. The 
like his father, boast of exemption from the infirmities | expression of his countenance I find it difficult to de- 
usually attendant on that period of life. A degree of | sciibe, as, without having in his face any lines stf®ngly 
caducity was visible in his frame, and even his mind did | marked, it was not destitute of deep intelligence. Re- 
not appear to be wholly exempt from decay. In parlia-| flection and caution seemed to be stamped on every 
ment his talents were rarely exerted—but his unsullied | feature, while his eyes were usually, even in conversa- 
character, and moral qualities, entitled him to universal | tion, directed downwards towards the earth. Something 
respect. impervious and inscrutable seemed to accompany and to 

The Earl of Dartmouth, as lord privy seal, in right of | characterise his demeanour, which awakened curiosity, 
his office, filled a seat in the cabinet. His near affinity | while it repressed enquiry. His enemies asserted that 
to Lord North, and that circumstance alone, placed him | he resembled a dark lantern; and as much as the hu- 
ostensibly in administration—Lord Dartmouth’s mother | man figure or physiognomy can ever be supposed to offer 
having married, after her first husband’s decease, the | such a strange similarity, unquestionably it existed in 
Earl of Guilford. {n his public character, whether in| him. Even the twinkling motion of his eyelids, which 
or out of parliament, he excited little or no share of | he half closed from time to time in speaking, made the 
general attention. allusion, however fanciful, more close and striking. His 

MR. JENKINSON. | manners were polite, calm, and unassuming—grave, if 
not cold, but not distant, without any mixture of pride 

The secretary at war, on the contrary, though possess- | or affectation. In society, though reserved, he was not 
ing no place in the cabinet, constituted an object of | silent; and though guarded on certain topics, communi- 
universal consideration, and attracted all eyes towards | cative on ordinary subjects. He always appeared as if 
him. Mr. Charles Jenkinson, since created Earl of | desirous to disclaim, and to reject, the consideration 
Liverpool, occupied, in 1781, that employment. Few | which he involuntarily attracted. It was not difficult, on 
persons, in the course of this long and eventful reign, | a short acquaintance, to discover that he had read men 
have played so important a part behind the curtain of | more than books; and that his education had been of an 
state. Still fewer invividuals have attained to such emi- | inferior, as well as limited kind. He neither manifested 
nence, personal as well as political, unaided by the | the elegant information acquired by visiting foreign coun- 
advantages of high birth, or of natural connettions. De- | tries, nor the classic ideas and images derived from a 
scended from a very respectable family, that had been | familiarity with the productions of antiquity. Even his 
raised to the baronetage by Charles the Second, in 1661, | knowledge of modern history was rather financial and 
his paternal fortune was nevertheless of the most limited | commercial than general or critical. But, in recom- 
description, when he commenced his career. But his | pense for these deficiencies, he possessed more useful 
talents soon dispersed the clouds that attended the morn- | and solid attainments, calculated to raise their possessor 
ing of his life. They recommended him to Lord Bute, | in life. 
then at the head of the treasury, who made Mr. Jenkin-| No man in official situation was supposed to under- 
son his private secretary ; and, through the interposition | stand better the principles of trade, navigation, manufac- 
of that nobleman, he became personally known to the | tures, and revenue. He had written and published on 
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those subjects, in a manner that sufficiently proved his | 


profound acquaintance with them, Supple, patient, 
mild, laborious, persevering, attentive to improve the fa- 
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parliamentary, no less than professional. But it might 
be esteemed in some degree their misfortune, that having 
recently succeeded two persons so eminent as Thurlow 


vourable occasions which presented themselves, and | and Wedderburn, the house could not avoid judging of 
always cool, he never lost the ground that he had once | them more by comparison with their predecessors than 
gained. As aspeaker in the house of commons, he rose | by their own intrinsic merit. Both the attorney and 
seldom, unless called out by particular circumstances ; | solicitor-general were moreover obscured in the superior 


nor when on his legs did he ever weary the patience of | 
No ray of wit, humour, or levity, pervaded | 


his auditors. 
his speeches. He neither introduced into them meta- 
phors, digressions, nor citations. All was fact and 
business. His language had nothing in it animated or 
elevated. Scarcely was it, indeed, always correct, or 
exempt from some little inelegancies of diction. But it | 
never was defective in the essentials of perspicuity, 
brevity, and thorough information. He used to remind 
me of a man crossing a torrent on stones; and so care- 
fully did he place his foot at every step, as never once 
to wet his shoe. Ihave seen him, before a crowded 
house, acquit himself with wonderful dexterity, while 
secretary at war, when officially addressing parliament. 
Such qualifications, even independent of the supposed 
favour of the sovereign, necessarily rendered him an 
object of respect and of attention to every party. 





MR. RIGBY. 

Rigby, sole paymaster of the forces, occupied scarcely 
an inferior place to Jenkinson, in the public estimation. 
As if he had meant to show that he acted independently | 
of ministers, and was above their control, he never sat 
on the government side of the house—but he did not on 
that account give the less unqualified support, on all oc- 
casions, to administration. When in his place, he was | 
invariably habited in a full dress suit of clothes, com- 
monly of a purple, or dark colour, without lace or em- 
broidery, close buttoned, with his sword thrust through 
the pocket. His countenance was very expressive, but 
not of genius; still less did it indicate timidity or 
modesty. All the comforts of the pay-office seemed to | 
be eloquently depictured in it—and the “ lumen purpu- | 
reum” which beamed from his features, served as a com- 
ment on the text of “Junius,” when he panegyrises the 
Duke of Bedford’s solitary protection of « blushing 
merit,” in Mr. Rigby’s person. His manner, rough, vet 
frank ; bold, but manly—admirably set off whatever sen- 
timents he uttered in parliament. Like Jenkinson, he 
borrowed neither from ancient nor from modern authors. 
His eloquence was altogether his own, simple, strong, 
and natural; addressed, not to the fancy, but to the plain 
comprehension of his hearers. Whatever he meant, he | 
expressed indeed without circumlocution, or declamation. | 
There was a happy audacity about his forehead, which 
must have been the gift of nature: art could never attain 
to it by any efforts. He seemed neither to fear nor 
even to respect the house, whose composition, as a body, 
he well knew—and to the members of which asssembly | 
he never appeared to give credit for any portion of virtue, 
patriotism, or public spirit. Far from concealing these 
sentiments, he insinuated, or even pronounced them, 
without disguise ; and from his lips they neither excited 
surprise, noreven commonly awakened reprehension. 


MR. ELLIS. 

The post of treasurer of the navy was occupied by Mr, 
Welbore Ellis, whom we have since seen, after ostensibly 
filling the office of colonial secretary of state for a few | 
weeks on the resignation of Lord George Germain, raised 
in the winter of life by Mr, Pitt, like so many other indi- | 
viduals, to the rank of a British peer. He might be con- | 
sidered as the Nestor of the ministry, and of the house | 

| 


of commons. In his figure, manner, and deportment, 
the very essence of form, he regularly took his place on 
the treasury bench, dressed in all points as if he had been 
going to the drawing-room at St. James's. His eloquence 
was of the same description as himself, precise, grave, 
and constrained, unilluminated by taste, and calculated | 
to convince, more than to exhilarate or electrify, his | 
The respect due to his age, character, and | 
employment, rather than the force or novelty of his argu- 
ments, commonly secured him a patient hearing, but he 
was neither listened to wit) enthusiasm, nor regretted 
when he ceased actively to exert his abilities in support 


‘ 


of the measures of administration. 
WALLACE, MANSFIELD, AND DUNDAS, 
The attorney-general, Wallace, as well as Mansfield, 
solicitor-general, were men of acknowledged talents, 





audience. 





energy that characterised Mr. Dundas, then lord advo- 
cate of Scotland, and since created Viscount Melville. 
His figure tall, manly, and advantageous; his counte- 
nance open, cheerful, and pleasingly expressive, preju- 
diced in his favour. Neither the Scoticisms with which 
his speeches abounded, nor an accent peculiarly northern, 
as well as uncouth, could prevent his assuming and 
maintaining that conspicuous place in the ministerial 
ranks to which his pre-eminent parts entitled him. ‘These 
very defects of elocution or of diction, by the ludicrous 
effect that they produced, became often converted into 
advantages, as they unavoidably operated to force a 
smile from his bitterest opponents, and checkered with 
momentary good humour the personalities of debate. 
The apparent frankness of his manner, which formed a 
striking contrast with Jenkinson’s guarded reserve, con- 
ciliated or disarmed in some measure those whose poli- 
tical opinions were most adverse to government. Never 
did any man conceal deeper views of every kind, under 
the appearance of careless inattention to self-interest. In 
him was exemplified the remark, that “Ars est celare 
artem ;”’ and the seeming want of caution or artifice in 
his ordinary intercourse, capacitated him for contending 
successfully with men of more habitual self-command. 
His voice, strong and sonorous, enabled him to surmount 
the noise of a popular assembly, and almost to enforce 
attention at moments of the greatest clamour or impa- 
tience. Far from shunning the post of danger, he always 
seemed to court it, and was never deterred from stepping 


| forward to the assistance of ministers, by the violence of 


Opposition, by the unpopularity of the measure to be 
defended, or by the difficulty of the attempt. 

His speeches, able, animated, and argumentative, were 
delivered without hesitation, and unembarrassed by any 
timidity. If they displayed no ornaments of style, and 
no beauties of composition, it was impossible to accuse 
them of any deficiency in sterling sense or in solid ability. 
He.was, indeed, without excepting Lord George Ger- 
main himself, the most powerful auxiliary whom Lord 
North could boast of possessing in the lower house. 
Though educated in the trammels of Scotish jurisprudence, 
and long accustomed to plead at the bar of that country, 
his mind, which disdained so confined a sphere of action, 
propelled him to try his force on a greater theatre. Ani- 
mated by this resolution, he quitted the study of law for 
the carreer of politics, and in defiance of every impedi- 
ment, abandoning the court of session, ventured to seek 
fortune in an English house of commons. Conscious of 
his own intellectual powers, and guided by a profound 
but well-regulated ambition, he already aspired to offices 
and situations seemingly beyond the pale of his legal 
profession. India, he thought, and wisely thought, 
opened to him a field worthy of his talents; and the 


| state of danger as weil as of disorder into which those 
| extensive dominions had been thrown by the mismanage- 


ment or incapacity of the East India Company’s servants, 
particularly on the coast of Coromandel, necessarily 
brought their affairs under parliamentary discussion. 
The occasion appeared favourable, and he availed him- 
self of it with prompt decision. Placed as he was, soon 


| afterwards, at the head of a secret committee appointed 


to enquire into the causes of the war existing in the 
Carnatic, he there laid the foundation of the power 
which we have since seen him exercise as a minister of 
that department under the administration of Mr. Pitt, 
during many successive years. Expensive from natural 
character, always blending conviviality in some measure 
with business, and regardless of money except as consti- 
tuting the source of enjoyment, he never failed to form 
one of the festive party which met at the pay-office. 
Closely connected in politics, no less than by habits of 
life and private friendship, with Rigby, they might be 
said to act indeed in secret unison, and to lend each 
a mutual assistance on every occasion. 


SIR GREY COOPER, AND MR. ROBINSON. 

The two secretaries of the treasury occupied a very 
different place in the scale of ministerial importance, 
Sir Grey Cooper, 


under Lord North’s administration, 





with the single exception of the Cornish boroughs in ths 
interest of the crown, and the revenues of the duchy, 
both which were entrusted to his superintendence, was 
confined to the mere official duties of his post, but Robin. 
son might be considered as one of the most essentia} 
functionaries of the executive government. I knew him 
intimately, both in and out of office. A native of the 
county of Westmoreland, descended from an obscure 
family, and unadorned with any accomplishments of 
education, he nevertheless displayed many qualifications 
that fitted him admirably for his situation. He possessed 
solid judgment, combined with plain, unaffected, and 
conciliating manners; was capable of great application, 
and by no means wanted decision. 

On him devolved that delicate and most important de- 
partment, then known by the denomination of the 
management of the house of commons, a branch of admi- 
nistration unfortunately interwoven with, and inseparable 
from, the genius of the British constitution, perhaps of 
every form of government in which democracy or popu- 
lar representation makes an essential part. Towards the 
close of an unfortunate war, when the ministry was 
threatened with annual, or almost monthly dissolution, 
and when a numerous opposition acquired strength in 
proportiun to the national misfortunes, this management 
required unceasing vigilance. Robinson was the depo- 
sitory of the “livre rouge,” where were supposed or 
asserted to be contained the names of those members of 
one if not of both houses of parliament, who were re- 
tained by, and devoted to the administration. But it 
was not only in the secret arrangements of official busi- 
ness that he manifested dexterity and energy of character. 
He more than once exercised, with equal ability and 
effect, the functions of higher offices of state. It was he 
who on the refusal of Lord Weymouth, then secretary 
for the southern department, countersigned the secret 
orders which were sent out to Madras, on the 14th of 
April, 1778, by the chairman and deputy chairman of 
the East India Company, authorising the immediate 
attack of Pondicherry. To the manly decision of this 
timely measure, embraced by Lord North at a moment 
when the war with France, though inevitable and im- 
pending, was not actually commenced, we owed the 
capture of that important settlement, the chief establish- 
ment of the enemy on the Coromandel coast, which gave 
us an ascendant over the French during the whole future 
course of hostilities in India. 


MR. FOX. 


After having surveyed the members of the cabinet, 
and the principal parliamentary characters.on the minis- 
terial side of the house of commons, it is natural to pro- 
ceed to the great individuals who composed the opposi- 
tion in that assembly. Mr. Fox, from the union of birth, 
connections, talents, and eloquence, which met in his 
person, had become in the beginning of 1781 confessedly 
without any competitor their leader. Having attained 
his thirty-second year, he consequently united all the 
ardour of youth, to the experience acquired in maturer 
life. It was impossible to contemplate the lineaments of 
his countenance, without instantly perceiving the indeli- 
ble marks of genius. His features, in themselves dark, 
harsh, and saturnine, like those of Charles the Second, 
from whom he descended in the maternal line, derived 
nevertheless a sort of majesty from the addition of two 
black and shaggy eyebrows, which sometimes concealed 
but more frequently developed the workings of his mind. 
Even these features, however seemingly repulsive, yet 
did not readily assume the expression of anger or of en- 
mity, whereas they frequently and as it were naturally 
relaxed into a smile, the effect of which became irresisti- 
ble, because it appeared to be the index of a benevolent 
and complacent disposition. His figure, broad, heavy, 
and inclined to corpulency, appeared-destitute of all ele- 
gance or grace, except what was conferred on it by the 
emanations of intellect, which at times diffused over his 
whole person when he was speaking, the most impas- 
sioned animation. In his dress, which had constituted 
an object of his attention earlier in life, he had then be- 
come negligent, even to a degree not altogether excusable 
in a man whose very errors or defects produced admirers 
and imitators. He congtantly, or at least usually, wore 
in the house of commons a blue frock coat, and a buff 
waistcoat, neither of which seemed in general new, and 
sometimes appeared to be threadbare. Nor ought it 
to be forgotten, that these colours like the white rose 
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formerly worn by the adherents of the family of Stuart, 
then constituted the distinguishing badge or uniform of 
Washington and the American insurgents. In this dress 
he always took his seat, not upon the front opposition 
bench, but on the third row behind, close to that pillar 
supporting the gallery which is nearest to the speaker's 
chair. It was not till 1782, or rather till the beginning 
of 1783, that with Lord North by his side, he first began 
to sit on the opposition bench, technically so denominated 
in ordinary language. Iam sensible that these minute 
particulars are in themselves unimportant, but they ne- 
vertheless approximate and identify the object, And that 
object is Mr. Fox. 

His paternal descent was by no means illustrious, nor 
was the elevation of his family sufficiently ancient to 
shed over it that species of genealogical respect only to 
be derived from the lapse of time. Collins indeed says, 
in his “ Peerage,” when treating of the barony of Hol- 
Jand, that “ There were Foxes in England before the 
Norman conquest.” But I have always understood that 
his grandfather, who rose to considerable eminence, and 
was created a baronet by the name of Sir Stephen Fox, 
had been a chorister boy in the cathedral of Salisbury, 
when in 1652 he accompanied Lord Wilmot to France, 
after the defeat of Charles the Second, at the battle of 
Worcester. It has been maintained, and I have heard 
it asserted, that their names were originally Palafox ; 
that they formed a branch of that noble Arragonese 
family, so distinguished in the present age by the glo- 
rious defence of Saragossa, and that they first came into 
this country in 1688, when one of the Spanish armada 
being stranded on our coast, the survivors, among whom 
was a Palafox, settled in England. I have, however, 
always regarded this story as a mere fable. Sir Stephen 
Fox, towards the end of a long life, during which he 
made great advances to honours and dignities, having 
married, became at seventy years of age the father of 
two sons, born at the same birth. These twins were both 
in process of time elevated to the peerage, a fact which 
had antecedently been realised to a certain degree in the 
Cecil as well as in the Herbert family, under James the 
First. Charles the First again exhibited it in the house 
of Rich, and we have since seen it exemplified in the 
families of Walpole, of Hood, and of Wellesley. 

While the elder son of Sir Stephen Fox was created 
Earl of Ilchester, by George the Second, the youngest, 
Henry, acquired a barony in the beginning of the pre- 
sent reign, by the title of Lord Holland. He was, 
unquestionably, a man of very eminent attainments, 
possessing a classic mind, cultivated by study, adorned 
by travel, and illuminated by a taste for the elegant arts. 
But he is better known in the political history of the 
late reign, where he performed a principal part in the 
ministerial as well as parliamentary annals, till he sunk 
under the superior ascendant, sustained by the irresist- 
ible eloquence of the first Earl of Chatham. Of im- 
measurable ambition, and equally insatiable of wealth, 
Lord Holland was enabled, by possessing the luctative 
post of paymaster of the forces, which he held during 
several years in time of war, to accumulate an immense 
fortune. It was not, however, attained without great 
unpopularity and obloquy, which accompanied him to 
the grave, and exposed him to much, perhaps to unme- 
tited, abuse or accusation. His moral character did not, 
indeed, stand as high in the national estimation, either 
in a public or in a private point of view, as did his abili- 
ties. But he cemented the greatness of his family by 
allying himself with the ducal house of Lenox. 

Of his three sons, Lord Holland early perceived the 
extraordinary talents which nature had conferred on the 
second ; and, in the fond anticipation of that son’s future 
political elevation, exhausted on his education every effort 
which might expand or mature his opening capacity. 
But he adopted a vicious and dangerous principle, in 
ordering that the boy should neither be contradicted nor 
punished, for almost any acts in his power to commit, 
of puerile misconduct or indiscretion. « Let nothing be 
done to break his spirit,” said Lord Holland ; « the world 
will effect that business soon enough.” When he made 
the tour of France and Italy, he was accompanied by a 
gentleman of eminent parts, Mr. Macartney, who after- 
wards, towards the close of a life passed in the public 
service, attained himself to the peerage. We may see 
in the letters of Madame du Deffand to Horace Wal- 
pole, what species of impression Mr. Fox’s endowments, 
and the sallies of his juvenile impetuosity, made on the 


minds of the Parisians. They seem to have considered 
him as a sort of phenomenon, which dazzled and asto- 
nished more than it pleased or delighted them. Before 
he attained fully to the age at which he could constitu- 
tionally vote, though he might speak in parliament, his 
father procured him a seat in the house of commons; 
and his talents, aided by his connections, placed him to- 
wards the close of 1772, on the ministerial bench, as a 
member of the board of treasury. He occupied the 
situation about two years, 

This early association to Lord North’s administration 
might, nevertheless, be considered as an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance in its results, since it involved him in the 
unpopularity attached to various measures then adopted 
by the government, which subsequently led to a rupture 
with America. That, even previous to his attainment 
or acceptance of office, he was considered by the ene- 
mics of administration as a devoted partisan of minis- 
try, in training for future desperate service, is evident 
from the manner in which “ Junius” speaks of him. 
Writing to the Duke of Grafton, in June, 1771, he says, 
“Tn vain would he (the king) have looked round him 


for another character so consummate as yours. Lord | 


Mansfield shrinks from his principles. His ideas of go- 
vernment perhaps go farther than your own, but his 
heart disgraces the theory of his understanding. Charles 
Fox is yet in blossom; and as for Mr. Wedderburn, 
there is something about him which even treachery can- 
not trust.” These ministerial fetters did not, however, 
long detain him in bondage. The sarcastic mode of 
expression chosen by Lord North to communicate Mr. 
Fox’s dismission from the treasury board, is well known. 
“ His majesty,” observed the first minister to some per- 
sons near him, “has named new commissioners of the 
treasury, among whom I do not see the name of the 
Hon. Charles James Fox.” From that period, having 
enlisted under the banners of opposition, and being aided 
by the errors or misfortunes of the American war, he 
attained, in the course of about six years, to the highest 
eminence among the formidable body of men who then 
opposed the measures of the crown. 

Pleasures of every description, to which his constitu- 
tion or inclinations impelled him, divided however with 
political pursuits the early portion of his life; some of 
which, if fame reported truly, might have furnished mat- 
ter for a new “ Atalantis.” It may be curious, never- 
theless, for those persons who only remember him either 
as a leading member of the minority, or in office as a 


minister, to contemplate Mr. Fox when at the head of 


the ton, who were then denominated “ Macaronis.”’ 
Mason describes, or produces, him under that characver, 
in the “ Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers,” pub- 
lished, I believe, early in 1774. After enumerating, with 
vast felicity of humour and satire, the Asiatic diversions 
supposed to be exhibited for the amusement of the Bri- 
tish sovereign, he thus concludes; I cite by memory— 


“ But hark! The shouts of battle sound from far! 
The Jews and Macaronis ure at war. 
The Jews prevail, and thundering from the stocks, 
They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox. 
Fair Schwellenbergen smiles the sport to see, 
And all the maids of honour cry te he.” 


Neither the pleasures of refined nor of licentious love, 
nor the social conviviality of the table, although he 
might occasionally indulge in each of those gratifica- 
tions, constituted, however, his predominant passion. 
All his inclinations, from a very early age, seemed to be 
concentrated in a more fatal attachment to play. In the 
prosecution of that propensity, he had squandered pro- 
digious sums before his father’s decease, with which Lord 
Holland’s paternal fondness furnished him. To the sa:e 
pursuit, or rather rage, he subsequently sacrificed a sine- 
cure place of two thousand pounds a year for life, the 
clerkship of the peils in Ireland, of which he came into 
possession by the demise of his elder brother, Stephen, 
in December, 1774. After holding it scarcely ten months, 
he sold it to Mr. Charles Jenkinson, since better known 


as Earl of Liverpool, and he disposed, in a similar man- | 


ner, of a fine estate situated at Kingsgate, in the Isle of 
Thanet. The office had been procured for him, as the 
estate had been bequeathed to him, by his father. We 
must confess that these scandalous irregularities of con- 
duct, or rather vices of character, remind us more of 
Timon and Alcibiades than of Pericles and Demos- 
thenes, 





Fox played admirably both at whist and at piquet; 
with such skill, indeed, that by the general admission of 
Brookes’s club, he might have made four thousand 
pounds a year, as they calculated, at those games, if he 
would have confined himself to them. But his misfor- 
tune arose from playing at games of chance, particularly 
at faro. After eating and drinking plentifully, he sat 
down to the faro table, and inevitably rose a loser. Once, 
indeed, and only once, he won about eight thousand 
pounds in the course of a single evening. Part of the 
money he paid away to his creditors, and the remainder 
he lost again almost immediately, in the same manner. 
The late Mr. Boothby, so well known during many 
years in the first walks of fashion and dissipation, him- 
self an irreclaimable gamester, and an intimate friend of 
Fox, yet appreciated him with much severity, though 
with equal truth. “Charles,” observed he, “ is unques- 
tionably a man of first-rate talents, but so deficient in 
judgment as never to have succeeded in any object dur- 
ing his whole life. He loved only three things—women, 
play, and politics. Yet at no period did he ever form a 
creditable connection with a woman; he lost his whole 
fortune at the gaming table; and, with the exception of 
about eleven months, he has remained always in oppo- 
| sition.” It is difficult to dispute the justice of this por- 
| trait. Perhaps we might add, that towards the close of 
| his career, he emulated the distinction of a historian, in 
| the pursuit of which object he made great efforts, and 
| with a view to facilitate it, he appears principally to have 
| undertaken his journey to Paris in 1802. Whether he 
| succeeded better than in the former attempts posterity 
| will determine; but he would certainly have attained a 
more elevated place in the temple of historic fame by 
imitating the line of Xenophon or of Sallust, who com- 
memorated the transactions of their own times, than by 
taking Livy for a model. 

Before he attained his thirtieth year, he had com- 
pletely dissipated every shilling that he could either com- 
mand or could procure by the most ruinous expedients. 
| He had even undergone, at times, many of the severest 
| privations annexed to the vicissitudes that mark a game- 
| ster’s progress, frequently wanting money to defray his 
{common diurnal wants, of the most pres8ing nature. 
| Topham Beauclerk, himself a man of pleasure and of 
letters, who lived much in Fox’s society at that period 
of his life, used to affirm that no man could form an idea 
of the extremities to which he had been driven in order 
to raise money, after losing his last guinea at the faro 
table. He has been reduced for successive days to such 
| distress, as to be under a necessity of having recourse 
to the waiters of Brookes’s club to lend him assigiance. 
The very chairmen whom he was unable to pay, used to 
dun him for their arrears. All dignity of character, and 
independence of mind, must have been lost amidst these 
| scenes of ruinous dissipation. In 1781, he might how- 
ever be considered as an extinct volcano, for the pecu- 
niary aliment that had fed the flame was long consumed. 
Yet he then occupied a house or lodgings in St. James’s 
street, close to the club at Brookes’s, where he passed 
| almost every hour which was not devoted to the house 
| of commons; and during Lord North’s administration, 
| parliament usually remained sitting, with short adjourn- 
| ments, from November till July. That club might then 
be considered as the rallying point and rendezvous of the 

opposition; where, while faro, whist, and suppers, pro- 

| longed the night, the principal members of the minority 
| in both houses met, in order to compare their informa- 
| 





| 
| 


tion, or to concert and mature their parliamentary mea- 
sures, 

Nature, besides the extraordinary endowments of mind 
which she conferred on Fox, had given him likewise a 
constitution originally capable of prodigious exertion. 
But he had early impaired his bodily powers by every 
excess, added to the most violent mental agitations. 
These acts of imprudence had produced their inevitable 
consequences, though for some time counteracted by 


youth or obviated by medical aid. As early as 1781 
Mr. Fox was already attacked with frequent complaints 
of the stomach and bowels, attended by acute pain, to 
| moderate the symptoms of which he usually had recourse 
|tolaudanum. ‘The strongest frame must, indeed, have 
sunk under such physical and moral exhausture, if he 
| had allowed himself no interval of relaxation or repose. 
| But happily his passion for some of the amusements 
| and sports of the country, almost rivaled his attachment 
| to the gaming table. No sooner had the shooting season 
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commenced, than he constantly repaired to Norfolk. 
Lord Robert Spenser generally accompanied him, aad 
after visiting various friends they sometimes hired a 
small house in the town of Thetford, rose at an early 
hour, and passed the whole day with a fowling-piece in 
their hands, among coveys of partridges and pheasants, 
for successive weeks during theautumn. ‘These salutary | 
vccupations never failed of restoring the health that he 
had lost in St. James’s street, and in the house of com- 
mons. 

Nor did the rage for play ever engross his whole mind, 
or wholly absorb his faculties. Nature had implanted 
in his bosom many elevated inclinations, which, though 
overpowered and oppressed for a time, yet, as he advanced 
in life, continually acquired strength. If ambition | 
formed the first, the love of letters constituted the second | 
of these passions. When he contemplated the extent | 
of his own talents, and compared them with those of | 
Lord North, or of every other individual in either house | 
of parliament, it was impossible for him not to perceive 
the moral certainty of his attaining by perseverance, in 
the course of a few years, almost any public situation 
to which he might aspire. In the possession and enjoy- 
ment of power, he necessarily anticipated the recovery 
of that independence which he had sacrificed at the | 
gaming table, as well as the means of recompensing the | 
zealous friendship or devotion of his numerous adherents. | 

No man in public life ever possessed more determined 
friends, or exercised over them a more unbounded in- | 
fluence, though he was by no means as tractable and 
amenable to reason or to entreaty on many occasions as 
the apparent suavity of his disposition seemed to indi- 
cate. Even interest could not always bend him to a 
compliance with its dictates, nor expostulation induce 
him to pay the most ordinary attention to persons who 
had materially served him, In 1784, at the election of 
a member for Westminster, which was very obstinately 
contested, Horace Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, 
whose age and delicate health prevented him from almost 
ever leaving his own house, yet submitted to be carried 
in a sedan chair from Berkeley square to the hustings in 
Covent Garden to vote for him. But no remonstrances | 
could prevail on Fox to leave his name at Mr. Walpole’s 
door, though he passed it continually in bis morning | 
walks. Hare himself, who was one of his most favoured | 
associates, vainly exerted every effort to make him say | 
a few civil words to a lady of quality, by whom he was 
seated at supper ina great public company, met expressly 
to celebrate the success of his election; a success to 
which that lady, as he knew, had contributed by every 
means in her power, and who, as her reward, only 
aspired to attract his notice or attention for a few minutes. 
He turned his back on her and would not utter a sylla- | 
ble. Hurt at Fox’s neglect, Hare, who sat neatly oppo- 
site to him, and who was accustomed to treat him with | 
the utmost freedom, took out a pencil, wrote three lines, | 
and pushed the paper across the table to his friend. | 
The lines I shall not transcribe, as they were too ener- 
getic, or rather coarse, to allow of their insertion; but 
they adjured Fox (in language as strong as Mecenas 
used to Augustus, when he wrote to the emperor, “ Siste 
tandem, carnifex !”) to turn himself round to the lady 
in question. He calinly perused the billet, and then, 
having torn it in small pieces, which he placed on the 
table, without appearing to pay any attention to Hare, 
he turned his back if possible still more decidedly on | 
the person in whose behalf the expostulation was writ- | 
ten. ‘These facts were related to me by a nobleman who 
Was present on the occasion. 

If ever an individual existed in this country, who 
from his natural bias would have inclined to maintain 
in their fullest extent all the just prerogatives of the 
crown, and who would have restrained within due limits 
every attempt on the part of the people to diminish its | 
influence, we may assert that Fox was the man, The | 
principles of his early education, the example and ex- 
hortations of his father, for whem he always preserved 
an affectionate reverence, which constituted a most pleas- | 
ing feature of his character, his first political connections | 
—all led him to the foot of the throne. He had tasted | 
the comforts of office under Lord North, and his very | 
wants rendered indispensable a return to power, Nor 
whatever moral disapprobation his private irregularities 
unquestionably excited in the breast of a sovereign whose 
whole life was exempt from any breach of decency or 
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| any insurmountable impediment to his attainment of 


the highest employments. In point of fact, neither the 
Duke of Grafton, whom “Junius” stigmatises as “a 


| libertine by profession,” nor the Earls of Rochford and 


jesty’s reign. 


| Sandwich, nor Lord Weymoutua, nor Lord Barrington, 


nor Lord Thurlow, had been distinguished by sanctity 
of manners, though they had all occupied the first situa- 
tions in the state. Sir Francis Dashwood, who after- 
wards became premier baron of England, under the title 
of Lord Le Despenser, and whom Lord Bute made 
chancellor of the exchequer, in 1762, far exceeded in 
licentiousness of conduct any thing exhibited since 
Charles the Second. He had founded a society, de- 
nominated from his own name, “the Franciscans,” who, 
to the number of twelve, met at Medmenham Abbey, 
near Marlow in Bucks, on the banks of the Thames. 
Wilkes was a member of this unholy fraternity of which 
he makes mention in his letter to Earl Temple, written 
from Bagshot, in September, 1762. Rites of a nature 
so subversive of all decency, and calculated, by an imi- 
tation of the ceremonies and mysteries of the Roman 
catholic church, to render religion itself an object of 
contumely, were there celebrated, as cannot be reflected 
on without astonishment. Sir Francis himself officiated 
as high priest, habited in the dress of a Franciscan 
monk, engaged in pouring a libation from a communion- 
cup to the mysterious object of their homage. Church- 
hill, in his poem of « The Candidate,” has drawn him 
under this character as Medmenham; but I cannot pre- 
vail on myself to cite the passage. Immorality, or even 
profligacy, abstractedly considered, formed, therefore, it 
is evident, no bar to employment under George the 
Third. 

Fox’s error arose, if not wholly, yet principally, from 
a different source. In the ardour of political opposition, 
stimulated, perhaps, by domestic wants of many kinds, 
finding himself so long excluded from office, and con- 
scious that he was become personally obnoxious to the 
sovereign, by embracing the cause and the defence of his 
revolted subjects beyond the Atlantic, Fox did not al- 
ways confine himself within a constitutional and temper- 
ate resistance to the measures of the crown. Mingling 
the spirit of faction with the principles of party, while 
he appeared only to attack the minister, he leveled many 
of his severest insinuations or accusations at the king. 
He consequently obstructed the attainment of the object 
which lay within his grasp. Asthe American war drew 
towards its termination, he observed scarcely any mea- 
sure in the condemnation which he expressed for the 


| authors of the contest. 


When the new parliament met on the first of No- 
vember, 1780, and it was proposed in the address to the 
throne that the house of commons should acknowledge 
“the sole objects of the king’s royal care and concern 
were to promote the happiness of his people,” words 
merely complimentary, Fox rising in his place, exclaimed, 
“ We are called on to recognise the blessings of his ma- 
I cannot concur in such a vote, for I am 
not acquainted with those blessings. The present reign 
offers one uninterrupted series of disgrace, misfortune, 
and calamity!’ Only a few weeks afterwards, in Janu- 
ary, 1781, when the debate on the Dutch war took place, 
«“ The reign of Charles the Second,” observed Mr. Fox, 
“who twice engaged in hostilities with Holland, has 
been denominated an infamous reign; but the evils in- 
flicted on this country by the Stuarts were happily re-- 
trieved by a revolution; while the ills of the present 
reign admit of no redress.” He even proceeded to draw 
a sort of parallel, or rather contrast of the most invi- 
dious description, between Catherine the Second and 
George the ‘Third, who, having ascended the thrones of 
"assia and of Great Britain nearly about the same time, 
had exhibited an opposite line of conduct; the former 
empire rising under Catherine into eminence, while Eng- 
land, governed by George, sunk into contempt. 

In November, 1779, he far exceeded even the fore- 
going remarks, when he did not hesitate to compare 
Henry the Sixth with his present majesty, and to assimi- 
late their characters, qualities, and the disgraces of their 
respective reigns as affording the most complete resem- 
blance, “ Both,” he observed, “owed the crown to 
revolutions; both were pious princes, and both lost the 
acquisitions of their predecessor.” The speeches of Fox, 
it must be owned, breathed a very revolutionary spirit 
throughout the whole progress of the American war. 


decorum, could those defects of conduct bave formed | Smarting under such reflections, the king began to con- 


sider the principles and doctrines of Fox as inseparably 
implicated with rebellion. From that instant the splen. 
dour of his talents only enhanced the magnitude of his 
offence. His uncle, the Duke of Richmond, who seemed 
to emulate the same distinction, and who indulged him. 
self in remarks equally severe on the supposed inter. 
ference of the crown in perpetuating the struggle, might 
find pardon in the mediocrity of his abilities. But Fox’s 
fault necessarily inspired deeper feelings of resentment, 
and may be said to have eminently contributed to the 
misfortunes of his political life. 

Amidst the wildest excesses of youth, even while the 
perpetual victim of his passion for play, his elegant mind 
eagerly cultivated, at intervals, a taste for letters, His 
education had made him early acquainted with the 
writers of Greece and Rome, historical, as well as philo- 
sophical and poetical. ‘The beauties of Horace, Tacitus, 
Juvenal, and Cicero, which were familiar to him, seemed 
always to present themselves to his memory. without an 
effort. When speaking in parliament, he knew how to 
avail himself of their assistance, with a promptitude and 
facility that it is difficult to imagine. Burke himself 
was not his superior on this point. So well had he been 
grounded in classic knowledge, that he could read the 
Greek no less than the Roman historians, as well as 
poets, in the original; and however extraordinary the 
fact may appear, he found resources in the perusal of 
their works under the most severe depressions occasioned 
by ill success at the gaming table. Topham Beauclerk, 
whom I have already had occasion to mention, and who 
always maintained habits of great intimacy with Fox, 
quitted him one morning at six o’clock, after having 
passed the whole preceding night together at faro, For- 
tune had been mest unfavourable to Fox, whom his 
friend left in a frame of mind approaching to desperation. 
Beauclerk’s anxiety respecting the consequences which 
might ensue from such a state of agitation, impelled him 
to be early at Fox’s lodgings, and, on arriving, he en- 
quired, not without apprehension, whether he was risen. 
The servant replying that Mr. Fox was in the drawing- 
room, be walked up stairs, and cautiously opening the 
door, where he expected to behold a frantic gamester 
stretched on the floor, bewailing his misfortunes, or 
plunged in silent despair, to his equal astonishment and 
satisfaction, Beauclerk discovered him intently engaged 
in reading a Greek Herodotus. “ What would you have 
me do,” said he, “I have lost my last shilling!” Such 
was the elasticity, suavity, and equality of disposition 
that characterised him, and with so little effort did he 
pass from profligate dissipation to researches of taste or 
literature. After staking and losing all that he could 
raise at faro, instead of exclaiming against fortune, or 
manifesting the agitation natural under such circum. 
stances, he has been known to lay his head on the table, 
and retaining his place, but extenuated by fatigue of 
mind and body, almost immediately to fall into a pro- 
found sleep. 

Mr. Fox was not only conversant with the works of 
antiquity,—modern history, polite letters, and poetry, 
were equally familiar to him. Few individuals were 
better instructed in the annals of their own country. 
Having traveled, when young, over France and Italy, he 
had studied the finest productions of those countries, so 
fertile in works of genius, at the fountain-head. Davila 
and Guiccardini, he read in the original, Dante, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, constituted the frequent companions of his 
leisure hours, whom he perused with delight; and the 
beautiful pages of which authors, as he proceeded, he 
constantly marked with his own hand. For the poem 
of the “Orlando Furioso,” I know that he expressed 
great partiality. Nor was he devoid himself of some 
portion of poetic talent, as many compositions of his pen 
which remain sufficiently attest; though, for ease, deli- 
cacy, and playful satire, he could not stand a competition 
in that branch of accomplishment with his friend and 
companion, Colonel Fitzpatrick. The verses, or epigtam, 
written on Gibbon’s accepting the employment of a lord 
of trade, in 1779, beginning,— ’ ‘ 

«“ King George in a fright, 

Lest Gibbon should write 
The history of England's disgrace, 
Thought no way so sure 
His pen to secure, 
As to give the historian a place ;” 


I have always understood to be from Fox’s pen, though 
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it is disowned by Lord Holland, as “certainly not his 
uncle’s composition.” I know, however, that some years 
afterwards, when his effects were seized for debt and sold, 
a set of Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire,” in the first leaf of which Fox had with his 
own hand inserted the stanzas in question, produced a 
very considerable sum, under the belief or conviction 
that he was their author. 

Fox conversed in French, nearly with the same purity 
and facility as he did in English; writing in that lan- 
guage not less correctly, nor with less elegance. A man 
of his high birth and connections, possessing qualifica- 
tions so rare, independent of his parliamentary abilities, 
seemed to be pointed out by nature for the superintend- 
ence of the foreign department of state. Those persons 
who anticipated the fall of Lord North’s administration, 
already imagined that they beheld Mr, fox in that situa- 
tion, for which talents and education hed evidently de- 
signed him. Yet, after contemplating the portrait which 
I have sketched, and which, I imagine, even his greatest 
admirers will admit to do him no injustice, it is for 
impartial posterity to determine whether, on full exami- 
nation of his merits and defects, George the Third may 
be considered as most deserving of approbation or of 
blame, in never having, at aay period of his reign, volun- 
tarily called Mr. Fox to his councils. If energy of 
mind, enlargement of views, firmness of character, 
amenity of manners, acquaintance with foreign courts 
and languages, facility in conducting business, and pro- 
digious intellectual powers, combining eloquence, appli- 
cation, as well as discernment,—if these endowments are 
considered as forming an incontestable claim to public 
employment, unsustained by moral qualities, or by pro- 
perty, we must condemn the sentence of exclusion pass- 
ed upon him. Those persons, on the other hand, who 
consider all talent, however eminent, as radically de- 
fective, unless sustained by decorum, and a regard for 
opinion,—as well as all who prefer sobriety of conduct, 
regularity of deportment, and the virtues of private life, 
above any ability which nature can bestow on man,— 
lastly, all who regard judgment, under the control of 
strict princip!e, as the most indispensable requisite of a 
minister, to whom the public honour and felicity are in 
some measure necessarily entrusted ;—such persons will 
probably hesitate before they decide too hastily on the 
degree of censure or of commendation which the king’s 
conduct towards Fox ought to excite in our minds. 


BURKE. 


If Fox occupied the first place in the ranks of the 
opposition, Burke might be pronounced, without contest, 
the second person in that powerful body. His extraor- 
dinary endowments of mind superseded every defect of 
birth, fortune, connections, or country, and placed him 
om an eminence to which no subject in my time, unas- 
sisted by those advantages, with the single exception of 
Mr. Sheridan, has ever attained in the public estimation. 
For it may perhaps be justly questioned, whether the 
splendid talents of the first Mr. Pitt would have forced 
his way into the cabinet, unaided and unsustained by 
his alliance with the family of Grenville. Of years 
much more advanced than Fox, Burke had already 
attained to the acme of his fame as an orator, and could 
not well augment the reputation which he had acquired 
in that capacity. Perhaps, if we were to point out the 
period of his life when he stood on the highest ground 
as a public man, in the estimation of all parties, we 
should name the year 1781. His recent exertions in 
bringing forward the bill for the reform of the civil list, 
which had engaged such general attention in the last 
session of the preceding parliament, continued yet fresh 
in recollection. Whatever opinion might be entertained 
respecting the necessity, or the eligibility, of those pro- 
posed regulations in the royal household, only one senti- 
ment pervaded the house and the nation, on the unexam- 
pled combination of eloquence, labour, and perseverance, 
which had been displayed by their enlightened author. 
They covered with astonishment and admiration, even 
those who from principle or from party, appeared most 
strenuous in opposing the progress of the bill itself, 
through every stage. The very rejection which had 
attended many clauses of it, and the address with which 
others were finally evaded or eluded, had conduced to 
raise him in the national opinion. 

; While, however, I do this justice to his talents and 


intentions, it is impossible not to consider with very dif- 








ferent feelings the splendid eulogium which he made 
on that occasion, of which Necker formed the subject. 
Burke, in sublime and animated language, described the 
system of public credit adopted by Louis the Sixteenth, 
under the guidance of his Genevese financial minister ; 
which he depictured as the consummation of human 
ability, economy, and judicious calculation, Neither 
Sully nor Colbert, he said, could compete with Necker: 
while the sovereign of France, unlike his predecessors 
on the throne, who had recourse, when in distress, to 
the bold frauds or plunges of bankrupt despotism, for 
raising pecuniary supplies, built all his plans on the firm 
basis of national confidence, sustained by pecuniary re- | 
gulations calculated to pay the interest of the debt thus | 
incurred. Such were the arts and assertions by which 
George the Third, Lord North, and the American | 
war, became objects of reprobation! If Burke really 
believed the facts that he laid down, what are we to 
think of his judgment? But there is a mistaken zeal 
in politics, as in religion, of which delusive cup he had 
drunk deep. ‘The intoxication insensibly dispersed after | 
1789, and before 1792 he beheld Louis the Sixteenth, | 
Necker, and their insensate or pernicious measures, | 
through a just medium. He then endeavoured to coun- | 
teract the effect of his own orations. In 1781, the delu- 
sion subsisted in all its force. The unqualified condem- | 
nation which he had always bestowed on the American | 
war, from the period of its commencement, seemed to be | 
at least justified by the result of the contest ; and in that 
| 
| 


sentiment he was then supported by a majority of the 
British people. When, to the operation of these com 
bined causes, we add the acknowledged mediocrity of | 
his fortune, which left him in a sort of dependence on 
the Marquis of Rockingham, together with his long ex- 
clusion from office, and his unimpeached moral character, | 
contrasted with the irregularity of Fox’s conduct, we 
shall not wonder at the high place which he occupied 
within, no less than without, the walls of the house of | 
commons. 
All those persons to whom his memory is dear, may 
like to contemplate him at this point of time, when he 
appears most resplendent, as well as free from many of | 
the weaknesses, inconsistencies, and infirmities, to which | 
our nature is subject, and from which he was by no | 
means exempt. His admirers will recollect, with con- | 
cern, the querulous lamentations, and unseemly reluc: | 
tance, with which, in 1782 and 1783, he each time | 
quitted the pay-office, on the change of administration. | 
They will remember the acts of imprudence and indis- 
cretion, not to call them by any harsher name, which | 
characterised his tenure of office, during the existence of | 
the coalition ministry—to defend, or palliate which, de- 
manded the utmost efforts of Fox’s pailiamentary abili- 
ties. They will probably admit and lament his too | 
ardent prosecution of Hastings, for political errors or | 
trespasses, which, even though they had existed in their | 
utmost extent, ought to have found their apology in the | 
difficulties of his situation; beset with domestic and 
foreign enemies, in charge of a vast empire, and neces- 
sitated to find resources on the spot, against internal | 
commotion, no less than external hostility. They will | 
reprobate, with severity, his intemperate and indecorous | 
conduct as a member of parliament, in 1788, on an 
occasion when the country at large felt the deepest 
sympathy and distress for the intellectual illness of the 
sovereign. And, finally, though they will exult in the 
meritorious line of action which he embraced on the 
commencement of the French revolution, as equally 
honourable to himself, and beneficial to the cause of 
order and government throughout the civilised world, 
yet they cannot forget that he received from Mr. Pitt, 
soon afterwards, two pensions for three lives, of eighteen 
hundred pounds a year each, as his reward: and they | 
will perhaps incline to admit, that on an impartial sur- | 
vey, Mr. Burke appears greater and more elevated in 
1781 than at any subsequent period of his political life. 
He was then more than fifty years of age, of which 
he had passed fifteen in the house of commons. I be. | 
lieve he owed his first seat in that assembly, not to the | 
Marquis of Rockingham, but to the late Earl Verney, | 
with whom he had formed some connections of a pecv- | 
niary nature—during the continuance of which, both 
that nobleman and Mr. Burke became purchasers, to a 
considerable amount, of East India stock. ‘The latter, 
as it was asserted, sold outin time, after clearing so large 
a sum by the transaction, as with it to have purchased 








the estate or house at Gregories, near Becorisfield in 
Bucks, where he always resided when not in London. 
Lord Verney, less fortunate, or less prudent, though pos 
sessed of a vast landed property, was almost ruined by 
his East India purchases ; and Richard Burke, Edmund's 
brother, who was then a practitioner at the bar, being 
likewise involved in the same losing concern, was said 
to be unable to fulfil his stock engagements; or in the 
language of Change Alley, to have waddled. Hence, in 
allusion to this circumstance, his enemies, instead of 
Dick Burke, commonly called him Duck Burke. Ed- 
mund, in 1781, rented a house in the Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminster, conveniently situated for his attendance in 
parliament, but entertained very little company ; and his 
pecuniary obligations to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
which were known to be great, sufficiently indicated the 
limited nature of his private fortune, 

Nature had bestowed on him a boundless imagination, 
aided by a memory of equal strength and tenacity. His 
fancy was so vivid, that it seemed to light up by its own 
powers, and to burn without consuming the aliment on 
which it fed; sometimes bearing him away into ideal 
scenes created by his own exuberant mind, but from 
which he sooner or later returned to the subject of de- 
bate—descending from his most aerial flights by a gentle 
and imperceptible gradation, till he again touched the 
ground. Learning waited on him like a handmaid, pre- 


| senting to his choice all that antiquity had culled or 


invented, most elucidatory of the topic under discussion. 
He always seemed to be oppressed under the load and 
variety of his intellectual treasures, of which he fre- 
quently scattered portions with a lavish hand, to inatten~ 
tive, impatient, hungry, and sleepy hearers, undeserving 
of such presents. Nor did he desist, though warned by 
the clamorous vociferation of the house to restrain or 
to abbreviate his speeches. Every power of oratory was 
wielded by him in turn: for he could be, during the 
same evening, pathetic and humorous, acrimonious and 


| conciliating—now giving a loose to his indignation or 


severity, and then, almost in the same breath, calling to 
his asistance, ridicule, wit, and mockery. Yet, withthis 
assemblage of endowments, which would have sufficed 
to form many orators—though he instructed, delighted, 
and astonished, he frequently fatigued, because his 
faculties were not controlled and chastened by a severe 
judgment. 

In his dress and exterior he was not less negligent than 
Fox: but the spirit of party did not blend with the 
colour of his apparel, and he rarely or never came to the 
house in blue and buff, though he eulogised Laurens, the 
American ex-president, when a prisoner in the to@er, 
far beyond the picture which Pope has left us of Atter- 
bury, under the same circumstances. Burke constantly 
wore spectacles. His enunciation was vehement, rapid, 
and never checked by any embarrassment—for his ideas 
outran his powers of utterance, and he drew from an 
exhaustless source. But his Irish accent, which was as 
strong as if he had never quitted the banks of the Shan- 
non, diminished to the ear the enchanting effect of his 
eloquence on the mind. Dundas, who laboured undera 
similar impediment, yet turned it to account, if I may so 
express myself—some of his expressions or allusions, by 
the variation in pronouncing a single letter, or pressing 
too hard upon a vowel, frequently producing such an 
equivocal sound, conveying at the same time so strange 
an impression on the ears of his audience, as put to 
flight all gravity, and convulsed the house with laughter. 
In brilliancy of wit, Lord North alone could compete 
with Burke; for Sheridan had not then appeared. Burke 
drew all his images from classic sources—a fact, of which 
he displayed a beautiful exemplification, when he said 
of Wilkes, borne along in triumph by the mob, that he 
resembled Pindar, clevated on the wings of poetical 
inspiration, 





“ Numerisque fertur 
Lege solutis.” 


His personal qualities of temper and disposition, (such 
is the infirmity of our nature) by no means corresponded 
with his intellectual endowments. Throughout his 
general manner and deportment in parliament, there was 
a mixture of petulancy, impatience, and at times of in- 
tractability, which greatly obscured the lustre of his 
talents. His very features, and the undulating motions 
of his head, were eloquently expressive of this irrita- 
bility, which on some occasions seemed to approach 
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towards alienation of mind. Even his friends could not 
always induce him to listen to reason and remonstrance, 
though they sometimes held him down in his seat, by 
the skirts of his coat, in order to prevent the ebullitions 
of his anger or indignation. Gentle, mild, and amenable 
to argument in private society, of which he formed the 
delight and the ornament, he was often intemperate and 
even violent in parliament. Fox, however irritated, 
never forgot that he was a chief. Burke, in ‘his most 
sublime flights, was only a partisan. The countenance 
of the latter, which rarely relaxed into a smile, did not 
invite approach or conciliation. His enmities and pre- 
judices, though they originated in principle, as well as in 
conviction, yet became tinged with the virulent spirit of 
party ; and were eventually in many instances inveterate, 
unjust, andinsurmountable. Infinitely more respectable 
than Fox, he was nevertheless far less amiable. Exempt 
from his defects and irregularities, Burke wanted the 
suavity of Fox’s manner, his amenity, and his placa- 
bility. ‘The one procured more admirers: the other 
possessed more friends. Though acting together toa 
common point, as members of the house of commons, 
and embarked in the same cause, their intimacy seemed 
always to commence, and tocease, at the entrance of the 
lobby. Burke retired from the discharge of his parlia- 
mentary functions, exhausted, chagrined, and often 
irritated, to repair immediately to his family, or to the 
duties and avocations of domestic life. Fox, always 
fresh, and never more alert than after a long debate, only 
quitted the house in order to drive to Brookes’s. Even 
in their nearest approximations, there were always essen- 
tial and striking distinctions between the two opposition 
leaders. In genius, in learning, in eloquence, in politics, 
they were assimilated. But in their occupations, amuse- 
ments, society, companions, and modes of life, never 
were two men more discordant. ‘They continued, never- 





therless, to act together through succeeding parliaments, 
in good, and in adverse fortune, till the French revolution | 
finally dissevered them. The obvious defect of Burke, | 
was want of temper and self-command. Fox’s latent | 
blemish lay in his dissolute habits and ruined fortune, | 
which enabled his enemies to compare him with Cati- 

line. Both wanted judgment to perceive, that even 
undey the free constitution of Great Britain, the cabinet, | 
though it may be taken by storm, cannot be long held 
except by favour. Mr. Fox, in 1806, appears to have 
thoroughly come up with this great truth, of which, in 
1781, he was cither regardless or ignorant. 


BARRE. 


In surveying the opposition side of the house of com- 
mons at this period, the idea of Barré naturally and 
unavoidably suggests itself after that of Burke. Both | 
were natives of the same country, Ireland; and both had | 
attained to vast celebrity in their adopted country, Eng- 
land. But no sort of comparison could be made between | 
their talents, acquirements, or claim to general admira- 
tion, in all which Burke possessed an infinite superiority. 
Of an athletic frame and mould, endowed with extraor- 
dinary powers of voice, Barré, as a speaker, roughly 
enforced, rather than solicited or attracted attention. 
Severe and sometimes coarse in his censures or accusa- 
tions, he nevertheless always sustained his charges 
against ministers, however strong, with considerable 
force of argument and language. Slow, measured, and 
dictatorial in his manner of enunciation, he was not car- 
ried away by those beautiful digressions of genius or 
fancy, with which Burke captivated and entertained his 
audience. Master, nevertheless, of his subject, and more 
attentive than Burke not to fatigue the patience of the 
house when he saw them eager to rise, he frequently 
obtained a more indulgent hearing. Deprived already 
of one eye, and menaced with a privation of both—ad- 
vanced in years, gray-headed, and of a savage aspect, he 
reminded the beholder, when he rose, of Belisarius rather 
than of Tully. Yet possessing a cultivated understand- 
ing, conversant with the works of antiquity, and able on 
occasion to press them into his service, he sometimes 
displayed a great diversity of information. 

DUNMING. 
Near him, on the same bench, in the front ranks of 


the minority, usually sat his friend and colleague, Dun- 
ning. Never perhaps did nature enclose a more illumi- 





nated mind, in a body of meaner and more abject 
appearance, 


It is difficult to do justice to the peculiar 
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species of ugliness which characterised his person and 
figure, although he did not labour under any absolute 
deformity of shape orlimb. A degree of infirmity, and 
almost of debility or decay in his organs, augmented the 
effect of his other bodily misfortunes. Even his voice 
was so husky and choked with phlegm, that it refused 
utterance to the sentiments which were dictated by his 
superior intelligence. In consequence of this physical 
impediment, he lay always under a necessity of involun- 
tarily announcing his intention to address the house, 
some time before he actually rose, by the repeated 
attempts which le made to clear his throat. But all 
these imperfections, and defects of configuration, were 
obliterated by the ability which he displayed. In spite 
of the monotony of his tones, and his total want of ani- 
mation, as well as grace—yet so powerful was reason 
when flowing from his lips, that every murmur became 
hushed, and every ear attentive. It seemed, nevertheless, 
the acute sophistry of a lawyer, rather than the speech 
of a man of the world, or the eloquence of a man of 
letters and education. Every sentence, though admirable 
in itself, yet resembled more the pleading of the bar than 
the oratory of the senate. So difficult is it for the most 
enlightened intellect to throw off the habits of a pro- 
fession. Dunning neither delighted nor entertained his 
hearers; but he subdued them by his powers of argu- 
mentative ratiocination, which have rarely been exceeded. 
They soon afterwards raised him to the peerage; just in 
time to attain that elevation, as his constitution speedily 
sunk under accumulated disorders, which hurried him 
prematurely tothe grave. This extraordinary man, who 
was not exempt from great infirmity of mind, felt or 
perceived so little his corporeal deficiencies, as to con- 
sider his person with extraordinary predilection, Fond 
of viewing his face in the glass, he passed no time more 
to his satisfaction than in decorating himself for his 
appearance in the world. He and Barré, who were 
fellow-labourers in the same vineyard, represented like- 
wise the same borough, Calne—and belonged or at least 
looked up to the same political chief, Lord Shelburne. 


| They consequently were animated by no common prin- 


ciple of union or of action with Fox and Burke, except 
one—that of overturning the administration. On all 
other points, a secret jealousy and rivalry subsisted 
between the adherents of the Shelburne and the Rock- 
ingham parties. 


ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 


Admiral Keppel might likewise be accounted among 
the principal members of the opposition in the house of 
commons, at this period, though his talents seemed to 
be more conspicuously exerted in debate than they had 
appeared while he remained on the quarter deck, during 
the memorable action of the 27th July, 1778. But the 
persecution which, as it was pretended, he had under- 
gone for his conduct on that day, the accusation brought 
against him by Palliser, and the ministerial as well as 
royal enmity which he had incurred; these political 
merits elevated him to a consideration which he could 
otherwise never have attained. Excluded from represent- 
ing the borough of Windsor, at the recent general election 
in 1780; the popular effervescence of the moment, in- 
flamed at his rejection, where it was supposed that the 
influence and personal exertions of the sovereign had 
considerably operated to his prejudice, brought him in 
for Surrey, a county in which he possessed no property, 
nor any hereditary interest. There appeared neither 
dignity in his person nor intelligence in his countenance, 
the features of which were of the most ordinary cast; 
and his nose, which, in consequence of an accident that 
befel him in the course of his professional life, had been 
almost laid flat, gave him an equally vulgar and unplea- 
sant air. His abilities were indeed of a very limited 
description, altogether unfit for such a theatre as parlia- 
ment ; but the minority having already destined him to 
succeed and to supplant Lord Sandwich as soon as they 
could gain possession of power, it became indispensable 
to sustain him on every occasion with all their efforts. 


LORD HOWE. 


Another distinguished naval commander, Lord Howe, 
who then filled a seat in the house, might likewise be 
numbered among the determined opponents of govern- 
ment. Since his return from America, he had not en- 
joyed the smiles of the court, but his professional 
character supported him with the public. His steady 
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and phlegmatic courage, added to the wholesome severity 
of his discipline when on service, deservedly placed him 
high in the estimation of all parties. Among the sailors 
he was known, from his dark complexion, by the epithet 
of « Black Dick.” If no genius could be discovered in, 
the lines of his face, there was in them an expression of 
serene and passive fortitude which could not be mis- 
taken. His profile bore, indeed, a very strong resem- 
blance to the portraits of George the First, from whom, 
by his mother, he descended. She was the natural 
daughter of that prince, by his mistress, Madame de 
Platen, whom he created Countess of Darlington some 
years after his accession to the crown of Great Britain, 
In parliament, as an orator, Lord Howe made, if possi- 
ble, a worse figure than Keppel, who, when he addressed 
the house, was at least intelligible, though he might not 
greatly illuminate the subject. Lord Howe’s ideas were 
commonly either so ill conceived by himself, or so dark- 
ly and ambiguously expressed, that it was by no means 
easy to comprehend his precise meaning. This oracular 
and confused mode of delivery, rendered still more ob- 
scure by the part of the house where he usually sat, 
which was on a back row, at a distance from the speak- 
er’s chair, increased however the effect of his oratory, 
and seemed to exemplify Burke’s assertion, that “ obscu- 
rity is a source of the sublime.” 


SAVILE. 


Sir George Savile, who represented the county of 
York, attracted great consideration. His known integrity 
and disinterestedness, joined to his extensive landed pro- 
perty, elevated him in the public opinion more than 
any endowments of intellect, or parliamentary ability, 
He possessed, nevertheless, plain, manly sense, and a 
faciliiy of utterance, which, independent of his high 
character and ample fortune, always secured him atten- 
tlon. 


CAVENDISH. 


Lord John Cavendish was listened to, whenever he 
rose, with similar deference or predilection. His near 
alliance to the Duke of Devonshire, the head of the 
whig interest ; his very name, connected with the revo- 
lution of 1688, which secured the liberties of Great 
Britain ; his unblemished reputation, and his talents, 
though very moderate—all these qualities combined to 
impress with esteem even those who differed most from 
him in political opinion. Nature had, in the most legi- 
ble characters, stamped honesty on his countenance, but 
she had not accompanied it with any ornamental pre- 
sent. ‘The opposition already considered him as chan- 
cellor of the exchequer in embryo. 


GENERAL CONWAY. 


General Conway, though by no means a man of first- 
rate capacity, or a superior speaker, yet surpassed in 
these respects either of the two last mentioned persons. 
His military experience, acquired in Germany during 
the “seven years’ war;” his birth and descent, together 
with the recollection of his having already occupied one 
of the most eminent employments of state under a for- 
mer administration, authorised him to expect a situation 
no less conspicuous in any future ministerial arrange- 
ment. His figure and deportment were exceedingly dis- 
tinguished, nor did he want abilities ; but his enunciation, 
embarrassed, and often involved, generally did injustice 
to his conceptions. 


TOWNSEND. 


Mr. Thomas Townsend, commonly denominated 
“ Tommy Townsend,” and so commemorated in Gold- 
smith’s celebrated poem of « Retaliation,” where he de- 
scribes Burke, 


“ Tho’ fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat, 
To induce Tommy 'T vwneend to lend him a vote,” 


looked confidently forward, no less than General Con- 
way, to a high place in some future ministry, when Lord 
North should be driven from power, Nor were his ex- 
pectations eventually disappointed. He was a man of 
very independent fortune, and of considerable parlia- 
mentary interest, presentyas ‘well as prospective, two cir- 
cumstances which greatly contributed to his personal no 
less than political elevation; for his abilities, though 
respectable, scarcely rose above mediocrity. Yet, as he 
always spoke with facility, sometimes with energy, and 
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was never embarrassed by any degree of timidity, he 
maintained a place in the front ranks of opposition. 


GENERAL BURGOYNE. 


General Burgoyne would not deserve any place in 
this list, if respect were had only to his parliamentary 
talents; but his sufferings in the cause of opposition, 
which elevated him to the rank of a martyr, like Keppel, 
Fox’s attachment towards him, and his connection by 
marriage with Lord Derby, one of the minority chiefs ; 
these merits supplied every deficiency. It was difficult 
to contemplate him, without involuntarily recollecting 
the disgraceful colours under which “ Junius” has de- 
signated him, as “taking his stand at a gaming table, 
and watching, with the soberest attention, for a fair op- 
portunity of engaging a drunken young nobleman at 
piquet;” as “drawing a regular and splendid sub- 
sistence from play ;” and as “sitting down, for the re- 
mainder of his life, infamous and contented with the 
money received from the Duke of Grafton, for the sale 
of a patent place in the customs.” These aspersions, 
which never received any public answer, did not prevent 
his occupying a distinguished place in Fox’s regard, who 
exhibited a strong proof of it by becoming Burgoyne’s 
nominee on the committee appointed to try the contested 
election for the borough of Preston, which he represent- 
ed in the spring of 1781. Supported by such ability, 
the general kept his seat. I have been assured, that 
when he returned on his parole from America, in May, 
1778, the opposition, apprehensive of his taking part 
with administration, and fearful that he might accuse the 
adherents of congress in this country with having con- 
tributed, by their language in parliament, if not by other 
modes ef encouragement, to the resistance that pro- 
duced the disaster of Saratoga, determined, if possible, 
to gain him. For that purpose, Fox went down pri- 
vately to Hounslow, where he met Burgoyne soon after 
he had landed, on his way from Plymouth te London. 
In the course of a long and confidential interview, Fox 
convinced him so thoroughly that the ministers would 
not support him; that Lord George Germain must ac- 
cuse him, in order to exculpate himself; that the king 
had imbibed very strong prejudices against him, and that 
the administration could not last a twelvemonth, as to 
induce the general to transfer his charges of misconduct 
from the opposition to the treasury bench. Present pro- 
tection and future employment, whenever they should 
attain to power, followed of couise. I have no doubt of 
the aecuracy of this fact, as I received it from living 
authority. 


WILKES. 


Wilkes could not properly be considered as a member 
of the minority, because, though he always spoke from 
that side of the house, and usually voted with them, yet 
he neither depended on Lord Rockingham nor on Lord 
Shelburne, but his predilections Jeaned towards the lat- 
ternobleman. Notwithstanding, however, the personal 
collision which may be said to have taken place between 
the king and him, during the early part of his majesty’s 
reign, Wilkes, like Burke, nourished in his bosom a 
strong sentiment of constitutional loyalty. He gave in- 
delible proofs of it during the riots of June, 1780, when 
Bull, one of the members for London, with whom he 
had long been intimately connected, crouched under 
Lord George Gordon’s mob. And though Wilkes lent 
his aid to overturn Lord North’s administration, yet he 
never yoked himself to Fox’s car. On the contrary, no 
sooner had “the coalition” unmasked their battery of 
the East India bill,” than Wilkes, rallying to the crown 
as the only protection against Fox’s ambition, took the 
Warmest part against that measure, acting, in 1784, 
nearly the same part which Burke did eight years later, 
In 1792, after the French revolution, when he sought 
shelter behind the throne, against the horrors of anarchy, 
tegicide, and insurrection; horrors which Fox never 
could or never would perceive, and for which he even 
apologised in no small degree. 

Such was the aspect which the house of commons 
then presented. Pitt and Sheridan, who have since in 
different ways occupied so great a share of public atten- 
tion, had not either of them as yet come forward. In 
order, however, to form: a more complete estimate of the 
Principal individuals who at that time attracted general 
Notice, either as supporters of administration or as can- 
didates for office, whenever the opposition should come 


into power, it is still requisite to throw a glance over 
the house of peers. 


THE EARL OF MANSFIELD. 


The great Earl of Mansfield, though he had already 
advanced beyond that period of life at which the facul- 
ties of the human mind usually begin to diminish in 
vigour, did not appear to have lost any of the acuteness 
or strength of his intellect. In the court of king’s bench, 
no less than in parliament, his transcendent abilities still 
excited equal respect and admiration. The friend of 
Pope, of Bolingbroke, and of Sir William Wyndham, 
during his youth, he united the finest accomplishments 
of science to the most profound knowledge of the laws. 
In the recent riots of 1780, the populace, whether con- 
sidering him as inclined to support measures of an arbi- 
trary nature, or supposing him a friend to principles of 
religious toleration repugnant to their feelings, selected 
him for the object of their violence. His house and his 
papers were consumed ; but he had happily escaped any 
personal effects of their rage; and though not indivi- 
dually a member of administration, might be considered as 
disposed on all occasions to extend his assistance to the 
government. Yet did the constitutional and character- 
istic timidity which distinguished him prevent his 
ever standing forward in moments of crisis or danger, 
like Thurlow and Wedderburn, as the champion of 
ministerial measures. With the single exception of the 
Duke of Grafton, no man high in office had been so 
severely treated by the pen of “ Junius;” and, though 
time had skinned over the wound, the cicatrice still re- 
mained. That able writer, after pursuing the lord chief 
justice with inconceivable pertinacity through all the 
sinuosities of legal concealment or evasiongunder which 
he attempted to shelter himself; after comparing him to 
the most prostitute judges of the most arbitrary reigns ; 
to Tiesillian, under Richard the Second; and to Jeffe- 
ries, under James the Second, exclaims, “ Who attacks 
the liberty of the press? Lord Mansfield. Who invades 
the constitutional power of juries? Lord Mansfield. 
What judge ever challenged a juryman, but Lord Mans- 
field? Who was that judge, who, to save the king’s 
brother, affirmed that a man of the first rank and quali- 
ty, who obtains a verdict in a suit for criminal conversa- 
tion, is entitled to no greater damages than the meanest 
mechanic ? Lord Mansfield.” 

At him “Junius” leveled his last blows before he 
finally disappeared as a political writer. In his parting 
letter addressed to Lord Camden, written towards the 
end of January, 1772, exciting and invoking that noble- 
man to come forward as the accuser of the lord chief 
justice of the king’s bench, at the bar of the house of 
peers, “ considering,” says he, “the situation and abili- 
ties of Lord Mansfield, I do not scruple to affirm, with 
the most solemn appeal to God for my sincerity, that in 
my judgment he is the very worst and most dangerous 
man in the kingdom. Thus far I have done my duty 


I have bound the victim and dragged him to the altar.” 
Severe and perhaps unmerited as these accusations may 
appear, yet Lord Mansfield’s warmest admirers never 
attempted to deny, that at every period of time while he 
presided in the court of king’s bench, his opinions and 
his decrees, if not adverse to the liberty of the press and 
to the freedom of the subject, uniformly leaned towards 
the crown. Nor is it possible to justify, either in a moral 
or in a legal point of view, his partial and oppressive 
conduct towards Wilkes, in 1763, when the charges 
against him for publishing No. 45 of the “ North Bri- 
ton,” and the “ Essay on Woman,” were tried in the 
court of king’s bench, while their author, wounded at 
the time in a duel, was absent at Paris. Lord Mans- 
field’s enemies, not without some reason, asserted, that 
he was better calculated to fill the office of pretor under 
Justinian, than to preside as a chief criminal judge of 
this kingdom in the reign of George the Third. 


LORD LOUGHBOROUGH—WEDDERBURN. 


Lord Loughborough, who owed to Lord North his 
recent elevation to the peerage, constituted one of his 
ablest advocates and most zealous supporters in that 
house. Wedderburn had risen through the gradations 
of the law, amidst the discussions of parliament, side by 
side with Thurlow. More temperate, pliant, artful, and 
accommodating in his manners than the chancellor, he 





in endeavouring to bring him to punishment. But mine | 
is an inferior ministerial office in the temple of justice. | 
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equaled that nobleman in eloquence, if he did not even 
surpass him. Churchill, in one of his satires, has 
thought proper to describe Wedderburn as “ mute at the 
bar but in the senate loud.” No man, however, in pub- 
lic life, possessed more versatility of talents, or abilities 
better adapted to every situation. He proved himself as 
refined a courtier at St. James’s as he was an able lawyer 
at Westminster. His defence of Lord Clive, when under 
accusation before the house of commons, at an earlier 
period of his majesty’s reign, augmented Wedderburn’s 
legal as well as parliamentary reputation. It had been 
perpetually progressive since that time, and rendered 
him, whether as a member of the lower or of the upper 
house, one of the most distinguished ornaments of the 
long robe. 


MARQUIS OF ROCKINGHAM. 

Nor did the opposition at this time want men of dis- 
tinguished capacity, professional and political, in the 
house of lords, though the Marquis of Rockingham was 
not to be accounted among the number. His rank, his 
integrity, and his vast patrimonial property, rather than 
any intellectual endowments, had placed him at the head 
of his party. During the short period of time when he 
forinerly filled the post of first lord of the treasury, he 
bad displayed more rectitude of intention than either 
vigour or ability. Even his constitution and frame of 
body appeared inadequate to the fatigues of an official 
situation demanding energy and application. Lord 
Camden, on the contrary, though much more advanced 
in years, had retained all the powers of his mind com- 
bined with personal activity. In debate, he might be 
esteemed equal to Lord Mansfield himself, while his ex- 
ertions, at every period of his life, in defence of the con- 
stitutional liberties of the subject, gave him a sort of 
individual superiority to that nobleman, and greatly en- 
deared him tv the nation. His name, almost always 
united with the great Earl of Chatham, ever since the 
accession of George the Third, seemed inseparable from 
the idea of freedom. 


THE DUKE OF RICHMOND. 

If indefatigable and laborious pertinacity could re- 
commend to office or qualify for public employment, few 
members of the upper house possessed a better title to 
that praise than the Duke of Richmond. However 
limited might be the range of his ideas, he supplied in 
some measure by application the deficiency of original 
talent. His person, manners, and address, were all full 
of dignity, and the personal beauty which distinguished 
Mademoiselle de la Querouaille, mistress of Charlesgthe 
Second, his great grandmother, was not become extinct 
in him. She is known to have retained her charms 
down to a very late period of her life, and the fables 
related of Ninon de l’Enclos, which Voltaire has ex- 
posed, were in some measure verified in the Duchess of 
Portsmouth. The late George Selwyn, who had seen 
her at Richmond house, in the year 1733—for she sur- 
vived Charles the Second near fifty years—assured me 
that she was even then possessed of many attractions, 
though verging towards fourscore. Like his nephew, 
Mr. Fox, the duke did not spare the king, when address- 
ing the house of lords, and he was considered as pecu- 
liarly obnoxious at St. James’s. Accused by his enemies 
of wanting personal courage, he manifested at least no 
defect of political resolution. At the East India house, 
in his quality of a proprietor, no less than as a peer of 
parliament at Westminster, he was ever active, vigilant 
in detecting and exposing abuses, real or imaginary, 
perpetually harassing every department with enquiries, 
and attacking in turn the army, the admiralty, and the 
treasury. 


THE EARL OF SHELBURNE. 

But no individual in the upper house attracted so much 
national attention from his accomplishments, talents, 
and extensive information on all subjects of foreign or 
domestic policy as the Earl of Shelburne. In the prime 
of life, and in the full vigour of his faculties, he displayed, 
whenever he rose to speak, an intimate knowledge of 
Europe, together with such a variety of matter as proved 
him eminently qualified to fill the highest official situa- 
tion. At an early period of his majesty’s reign, in 1766, 
he had occupied with great and general approbation the 
post of secretary of state for the home department, during 
more than two years, and he might justly look forward 
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its author did not the less bring forward anew towards 
the close of the month of February. He reiterated the 
same encomiums on the enlightened retrenchments made 
by Necker, with which he had entertained the house in 
178, extolled the discernment of Louis the Sixteenth 


on any change of ministers to be again employed in a 
similar, or even in a higher, place of trust and power. 
His acquaintance with the continent was minute and 
accurate, the result of ocular inspection on many points, 
corrected by reflection, and improved by correspondence ti 
or communications with foreigners of eminence whom | in makirg choice of such a minister for superintendent 
he assiduously cultivated and protected. Mr. Fox him-| of the finances, and asserted that the selection would 
self was far inferior to Lord Shelburne in these branches | produce more substantial benefit as well as more solid 
of information. Nor was that nobleman less versed in | glory to his reign than had resulted from all the deeds 
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all the principles of finance and of revenve than in the | of Henry the Fourth. But the measures adopted by an 
arbitrary prince for maintaining a war in which, contrary 
to every maxim Of wise policy, no less than by the sub- 
version of all treaties subsisting between France and 
England, he had engaged with us, did not appear in the 
opinion of impartial men to form a proper model for our 
imitation. After a debate of considerable length, the bill 
was rejected by a majority of forty-three votes in a very 
full house. 
Pitt, a sort of anxious impatience for his coming forward 
pervaded the assembly, which was strongly impressed 
from common report with a belief of his hereditary 
talents and eloquence. He unquestionably commenced 
under most auspicious circumstances, his birth and his 
name, by resuscitating as it were the first Earl of Chat- 
ham, whose memory awakened such animating recol- 
lections, preparing every ear to be attentive, and thus 
removing all the impediments that present themselves in 
the way of ordinary men when attempting to address 
parliament. But sanguine as might be the opinions en- 
tertained of his ability, he far exceeded them, seeming 
to attain at his outset that object which other candidates 
for public fame or favour slowly and laboriously effect 
by length of time and regular gradations. 

It was in reply to Lord Nugent that Pitt first broke 
silence from under the gallery on the opposition side of 
the house. ‘The same composure, self-possession, and 
imposing dignity of manner, which afterwards so emi- 
nently characterised him when seated on the treasury 
bench, distinguished him in this first essay of his powers 
though he then wanted three months to have completed 
his twenty-second year. The same nervous, correct, and 
polished diction, free from any inaccuracy of language, 
or embarrassment of deportment, which as first minister 
he subsequently displayed, were equally manifested on 
this occasion. Formed for a popular assembly, he seemed 
made to guide its deliberations from the first moment 
that he addressed the members composing it. But a cir- 
cumstance which will more forcibly-exemplify this asser- 
tion than any description, I must not omit. Lord George 
Germain having occasion to make some verbal commu- 
nication to Welbore Ellis who sat near him, they con- 
tinued during a few moments to whisper each other, 
while Mr. Pitt was speaking. Offended at such an 
apparent inattention on the part of two individuals so 
high in office, he suddenly suspended his discourse, and 
then looking round upon the house which was all ear, 
he said with a manner and in a tone still more impres- 
sive than the reproof, “I shall wait till the Agamemnon 
of the present day has finished his consultation with the 
Nestor of the treasury bench.” ‘The observation, which 
independent of its classic beauty and its severity, arose 
from an accident impossible to have been forescen, it was 
obvious could not therefore be premeditated, and its effect 
not only on the two persons to whom it was specially 
directed, but on the house at large, was electric. Lord 
George and Mr. Ellis, in some confusion, instantly re- 
sumed their former attitudes, and Mr. Pitt experienced 
no further interruption. 

All men beheld in him at once the future minister, 
and the opposition, overjoyed at such an accession of 
strength, vied with each other in their encomiums, as 
well as in their predictions of his certain elevation. 
Burke exclaimed, that “ he was not merely a chip of the 
old block, but the old block itself.” Nor did Fox do less 
justice to the talents of this new competitor for power, 
pepularity, and employment. Having carried him to 
Brookes’s club, a few days afterwards Pitt was elected a 
member of that society, which then ccmprehended almost 
all the men of rank and great talents throughout the 
kingdom, who were engaged in parliamentary opposition 
to ministers. It is a fact, that Pitt remained during 
several years a member of Brookes’s, but he rarely, if 
ever, appeared there after he came into office. So nice 
was his tact, so deep his penetration, and in so different 
a mould was he cast from Fox, that even on his first re- 


other objects of political study that form a statesman. 
His house, or, more properly to speak, his palace, in 
Berkeley square, which had formerly constituted the 
residence of the Earl of Bute, formed at once the centre 
of a considerable party as well as the asylum of taste 
and science. 

It is a fact, that during the latter years of Lord North’s 
administration, he retained three or four clerks in con- 
stant pay and employment under his own roof, who were 
solely occupied in copying state papers or accounts. 
Every measure of finance adopted by the first minister 
passed, if I may so express myself, through the alembic 
of Shelburne house, where it was examined and severely 
discussed. There, while Dunning and Barré met to 
settle their plan of action as members of parliament on 
the opposition bench in the house of commons, Jackson, 
who likewise sat in the same assembly for New Rom- 
ney, and the variety of whose information had acquired 
him the name of « omniscient Jackson,” furnished every 
species of legal or general knowledge. Dr. Price and 
Mr. Baring produced financial plans, or made arithmeti- 
cal calculations meant to controvert and overturn or to 


expose those of the first lord of the treasury ; while Dr. | 


Priestley, who lived under the Earl of Shelburne’s per- 
sonal protection, (just as the celebrated Hobbes had done 
at Chatsworth, under the immediate patronage of the 
Earls of Devonshire in the preceding century,) prose- 
cuted in the midst of London his philosophical and 
chemical researches. Nor ought I to omit in this list 
of extraordinary men the distinguished names of Jervis 
and of Jekyll, one of whom has risen to such naval 
honours, and the other has attained to an equal eminence 
at the bar, as he enjoys from the charms of his conver- 
sation in private society. 

In his person, manners, and address, the Earl of Shel- 
burne wanted no external quality requisite to captivate 
or conciliate mankind. Affable, polite, communicative, 
and courting popularity, he drew round him a number 
of followers or adherents. His personal courage was 
indisputable. Splendid and hospitable at his table, he 
equally delighted his guests by the charms of his con- 
versation and society. In his magnificent library, one 
of the finest of its kind in England, he could appear as 
a philosopher and a man of letters. With such various 
endowments of mind, sustained by rank and fortune, he 
necessarily excited universal consideration, and seemed 
to be pointed out by nature for the first employments. 
But the confidence which his moral character inspired 
did not equal the reputation of his abilities. His ad- 
versaries accused him of systematic duplicity and in- 
sincerity. ‘They even asserted that, unless all the rules 
of physiognomy were set at defiance, his very counte- 
nance and features eloquently indicated falsehood. In 
order to fix upon him so injurious an imputation, they 
gave him the epithet of Malagrida, from the name of a 
Portuguese jesuit, well known in the modern history of 
that kingdom. And these insinuations, though not per- 
haps accompanied with proofs, were, nevertheless, either 
from the credulity or from the malignity of mankind, 
widely circulated as well as very generally believed 
throughout the nation, 

Fara. 

February. Among the circumstances which will 
always render the session of 1781 peculiarly interesting 
to posterity, must be accounted the active appearance of 
Pitt and of Sheridan on the floor of the house of com- 
mons. They both may be said to have commenced 
their brilliant parliamentary career nearly at the same 
time, within a few days of each other. Both spoke on 
the side of opposition, and both were received with 
marked approbation by every part of their audience. I 
was present when each of them rose for the first time. 
Piit led the way on the second reading of Burke’s bill 
for “ the reform of the king’s household,” which, though 





rejected in the last session of the preceding parliament, 


ception in St. James’s street, though it was of the most 


Great expectations having been formed of 


flattering description, he was not dazzled nor won by it, 
On the contrary he held back, and never coalesced with 
that party beyond external appearances. Fox himself 
soon perceived the coldness of his new ally, for whom 
play had no attractions; but neither he nor Burke were 
probably aware of the profound and regulated but soar. 
ing ambition which animated him to aspire, without 
passing through any intermediate stage, to the first em. 
ployments of the state. Still less could they apprehend 
or foresee that he would form, dering the greater part 
of their future lives, the principal and insurmountable 
bar to their own attainment or permanent enjoyment of 
office. 

Mr. Pitt, when he thus rose for the first time, repre. 
sented the borough of Appleby in Westmoreland, and 
was indebted for his seat in the house to Sir James Low. 
ther, whose property and parliamentary influence, which 
in the counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland were 
immense, enabled him to bring seven or eight members 
into that assembly. Sir James was rewarded by Mr, 
Pitt for this and other services with an English earldom, 
little more than three years afterwards. But he eagerly 
embraced the first occasion which presented itself, to 
obtain a more independent seat in parliament, and to 
emancipate himself from any dependence on, or personal 
connection with, the Lowther family. The matrimonial 
alliance of Sir James with Lord Bute, one of whose 
daughters he had married ; the name of Lowther, which 
had been rendered unpopular, if not odious, by the me- 
morable contest with the Duke of Portland in the begin- 
ning of the present reign; and even the character of Sir 
James Lowther himself, tyrannical, overbearing, violent, 
and frequently under no restraint of temper or of reason; 
all these combined motives impelled Mr. Pitt to seek 
elsewhere a more independent title to call himself one of 
the representatives of the people, particularly after his 
elevation to the head of the treasury. He was neverthe- 
less compelled to wait for such an occasion till the dis- 
solution of parliament in March, 1784, during all which 
period he sat for Appleby, even when chancellor of the 
exchequer under Lord Shelburne’s administration, and 
afterwards when first lord of the treasury. At length, 
in the spring of 1784, his ministerial weight, rather than 
his individual qualities and interest, enabled him to turn 
out Lord John ‘Townsend, (then Mr. John Townsend,) 
and to place himself at the head of the poll for the uni- 
versity of Cambridge, an election and a seat in every 
sense gratifying to his feelings. 

It was not indeed to the personal friendship of Sir 
James Lowther that he originally owed his entrance into 
the house of commons. He was indebted for that advan- 
tage, which conducted him with such rapidity to the 
highest offices of state, principally, if not solely, to the 
late Duke of Rutland, a nobleman of nearly the same age 
as Mr. Pitt. ‘The early intimacy which subsisted be- 
tween them at the university of Cambridge was cemented 
by the political ties that had formerly united their fathers, 
the Marquis of Granby and the Earl of Chatham, during 
the reign of George the Second. As every circumstance 
connected with the public life and career of such a man 
as Mr. Pitt becomes interesting, I shall relate from my 
own personal knowledge some facts, not undeserving of 
commemoration, upon this subject. 

Among the persons who were admitted to the fami- 
liarity of the late Duke of Rutland, and who had access to 
him at almost all hours about this time, was a man of the 
name of Kirkpatrick, then well known on the turf at 
Newmarket. Possessing a small property at Penrith, in 
the county of Cumberland, within a few miles of Low- 
ther hall, he was much protected by Sir James Lowther, 
with whom he maintained a constant and habitual inter- 
course. The duke and Sir James, both treated him as a 
sort of buffoon, who diverted them by his eccentricities, 
and he was frequently employed between them on pri- 
vate errands or messages. During the autumn of the 


year 1780, the duke despatched Kirkpatrick from his 


house in Arlington street, to Sir James Lowther, who 
resided in Charles street, Berkeley square, with a verbal 
request, that “Sir James would do him the favour, if pos- 
sible, to reserve a seat among his boroughs for a friend 


of the duke’s, Mr. William Pitt, a younger son of the 


Earl of Chatham.” Kirkpatrick has often related to me 


the particulars of his interview and conversation with Sir 
James Lowther, whom he found in the act of shaving 
himself. “Well, Kirk,” for so he was always denomi- 





nated, said Sir James, “ what may be your business” 
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